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CHAPTER XIX 


a man of loose life, and who has omitted to make himself popular, 


made plain to them, does not confine itself t iged and the 









FREEDOM, 


the death-bed and the charnel a bat- 
tle often arises concerning the de- 
parted, like the buzzing of flies over 
garbage. His virtues are magnified, 
his are exaggerated; he is 
“made more of” in every way than 
when he was in life. In the case of 


vices 


* Begun in Harever’s Bazar No. 29, 
Vol. XVL 


we can believe nothing of what is said, though from the very ex 
travagance of it some truth may be gathered. Mr. Herbert Perry’s 
memory suffered like the rest, and a little more, as a young gentle- 
man who combines vice with economy, in my opinion, deserves to 
suffer. Miss Jeannette had showed her knowledge of human na- 
ture—assisted, no doubt, by her sensitiveness to the omission of 
vails to discreet waiting-maids—when she had said that the man, 
if he had lived to the age of Methuselah, would never have come 
to any good. Still there is something in youth and beauty cut off 
in their prime that is deplorable. 

In an under-graduate community the cireumstance, as is natural, 
makes a stronger impression than elsewhere. Death then, it is 
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ailing, and not only knocks at the 


enters most discourteously without knocking 


could fell a bargeman at a blow 


door ot o 


; and pull a boat round 
men, should be caught by the leg and drowned by 


i and voung alike, but 
That a man who 
igainst two 


a weed or a 


river chain (for 


there were 


doubts which had 


amazing. 


gone to-morrow ;” 


Cambridge preachers, we may be 
of a topic for their next Sunday’s 
flesh was grass 
young men), thus liable to be cut down while it was yet 
Summoned into the presence of his Creator without 
time for repentance for the sins of his youth 


, and 


discos 


don it), seemed 

ver In no want 

nse Here to-day and 
ibove all (think of it, 
green 


As if the 
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RE-OPENING OF THE ART COMPETITION. 


The judges appointed to award the prizes in the 
Art Competition for the illustration of ALFRED 
Dometr’s “Christmas Hymn” have reported [see 
Harprr’s WeekLy dated September 1} that they 
“are not justified by the conditions of the compe- 
tition wn awarding any prize whatsoeve r.” Th ree 
hundred and thirty-eight drawings entered into the 
competition, and twenty three were received after 
the \st of A ugust—too late to be considered. 

Pursnant to the intimation given in their origi- 
nal offer to young American artists,” the Messrs. 
Harper have determined to re-open the competi- 
tion, enlarging its scope and modifying the lmnita- 
tion as to age, in accordance with suggestions made 
by the judges. 

For the best original illustration appropriate to 
Christmas—the drawing to be suitable Sor publi- 
in Harper’s MaGazine, to be made expe- 
r ially Sor this competilion, and to be the exclusive 


cation 


work of an American artist not over twenty-seven 
years of age—Messrs. Harrer & Broruers offer 
an award of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
upon the honorable unde rstanding that the success- 
Sul competitor shall use the same Sor the prosecu- 
tion of art study in one or more of the best Amer- 
ican schools, including also a sojourn abroad of at 
least siz months for the study of the old masters. 
The award will be paid in such installments and 


the recipi nt for the purposes specified. 

The drawings must be received by Messrs. Har- 
per & Broruers, at Franklin Square, New York, 
not later than March 1, 1884, addressed “ Art 
Competition, Harper's Magazine” ; and each must 
be designated by an assumed name or motto, which 
should also be give n, togethe vr with the real name, 
age, and residence of the artist, in a sealed envel- 


| 





seen walking matches where the flower of 
the land were not ashamed to be seen, and 
the ambassadors of foreign lands and their 
wives sent flowers to the sorry contestants. 
When would they have sent flowers or en- 
couraging and congratulating messages to 
the contestants in any rivalry not of bone 
and muscle? Of late, too, an old and never- 
extinguished interest has revived in spar- 
ring matches, and boxers and prize-fighters 


find themselves the fashion, and poets han- | 


dle the gloves, and, for all that we know, 
fine ladies may be having stuffed dummies 
in their boudoirs for practice. 

To a certain extent these muscular and 
purely physical strifes may not be injurious, 
as a generation ago the body had fallen into 





such disrepute that little care was taken of | 
it, and the more dyspeptic and cadaverous | 
the young divine, the nearer heaven he was | 


held to be. It was the epoch of thin slip- 
pers and consumptive dissolving views, of 
slender waists and early death; an epoch 
now displaced by one of thick shoes, natu- 
ral waists, hearty appetites, and, it is to be 
hoped, long lives. But the auld wife’s saw, 
that “there is reason in roasting eggs,” ap- 
plies to this as well as to many other things ; 





| bosom-friend. 


and when it comes to a whole people’s mak- | 
ing a paramount question of the compara- | 


| tive power of two sets of muscles owned by 


the two different louts in any of these con- 
tests, it appears that the thing must have 


| gone beyond proper limits, and it is time to 
at such times as shall best suit the convenience of | 


ope secure ly attached to the drawing, and not to be 


opened until the vesult of the competition shall 
have been determined. The name of the SUCCERS- 
ful competitor will not be publicly announced until 
the publication of the drawing. 

Mr. R. Swain Girvorp, N.A., Mr. F. D. Miter, 
A.N.A., and Mr. Cuar.rs Parsons, A.N.A., Super- 
antendent of the Ait Department at Harper & 
Brorners’, will act as judges of the competition. 

The treatment of the subject is left to the artist, 
limited only by the special refe rence to Christmas. 
Either the Bible story of the Nativity, or the social 
Seatures of Christmas, past or present, may be 
chosen for illustration. The judges, in making 
the award, will take into consideration not only 
the technical art value of each drawing, but also 
the appropriate NESS of the subject selected, the suffi- 
ciency of the illustration, and especially the origi- 
nality of the conception and treatment. The com- 
bination of different designs in a single picture 
should be avoide dd, 

It is intended to engrave the successful drawing 
as one page for Harper’s MaGazine for December, 
1884; and should others submitted be found suit- 
able, second, third, and fourth awards will be made, 
as Sollows : one page Harper’s WEEKLY, 8500; 
one page Harper's Bazar, $500; one page Har- 
per’s YounG Propie, $500: these awards not to 
be subject to the above-mentioned understanding as 
to “ the prose cution of art study,” ete, 

Franky Square, N. Y., September 8, 1883. 


(as Our next Number will contain a Pattern. 
sheet Supplement, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Lapurs’ 
and Cuipren’s Autumn Srreer and House 
Dresses, Bonners and Wrappines, CHILDREN’S 
Unper-Cirornine ; Ladies’ Aprons, Fichus, and 
Cravats ; Embroidered Mirror Frame ; 
Fancy-work Patterns, ete., ete. ; with choice liter- 
ary and artistic attractions, 


an 


MURDER AT ONE’S DOOR. 


ib is a singular taste, in this supposably 
enlightened age of the world, which al- 
lows the intense interest in physical sports 
and pastimes that at present pertains 
throughout the lands that arrogate to 
themselves at least as much civilization as 
there is to be had, if not the most of what 
there is. We have seen for twenty years 
and more Great Britain annually convulsed 
over the boat races of two sets of college 
lads, and hardly less so over cricket match- 
es and other things of the sort. Never bas 
any infinitesimal fraction of the interest 
been shown or felt in the intellectual rival- 
ry of the schools or colleges, and no com- 
mon ground has ever been used for display 
of the separate ability of the under-gradu- 
ates of the rival institutions in mathemat- 
ics or Greek verse. The same thing goes on 
in this land in its own way, base-ball tak- 


call people to their senses. 

The strangeness of the lively following 
of these affairs in the crowds and in the 
newspapers—which latter, however, are but 
ministering to these crowds—is not a little 


enhanced by the absence of beauty and 


grace from most of the struggles. No beau- 
ty of the lampad or of any runner in the 
Olympie games is to be found by those go- 
ing inside a rink where bleared aud ex- 
hausted creatures, whipping their legs to 
keep the blood agoing in them while they 
go, stagger round a ring about which a vul- 
gar and unlovely crowd pursues its sad and 


noisy pleasure in urging the victims on. It 
would be different even were it the old 


struggle of Jongleur and Trouvere with 
the tlower of the land to listen and applaud, 
and crown the winner with roses, and fling 
him silken scarfs, such struggle as Sordello 
had with Eglamor: 

*On flew the song, a giddy race, 

After the flying story, word made leap 

Out word, rhyme rhyme, the lay could barely keep 

Pace with the action visibly rushing past. 

...-But the people, but the cries, 

The crowding round and proffering of the prize.” 
Yet, on the whole, all such visible struggles 
for pre-eminence have an unwise if not a 
vulgar side, in so far, at least, as vulgarity 
and ill grace belong to the usual endeavor 
to be first in anything. 

But when these struggles, to which our 
public lends so kindly an eye and ear and 


| hand, to say little of the purse it provides, 
| inelude possible sacrifice of life, how shall 


ing the place of cricket, and swimming | 


matches having the charm of old Roman 
chariot races. Most of us can remember 
the breathless interest taken in the effort 
of our Harvard oars to beat those of Ox- 
ford; an international contest of arms 
would hardly have aroused keener feeling. 
And we have seen walking matches—things 
that have no possible use in creation, since 
those who undertake them have already 
developed all the strength there is in them, 
and it is a question, if they had not, how far 
it is at all desirable to develop one’s legs at 


| to elemental strife that 


we consider ourselves the superiors of those 
Romans who watched the gladiators in the 
amphitheatres, one of whom must die, if not 
the other too, eventually? And is any wo- 
man who gives countenance to such affairs 
the better of the Roman woman with her 
thumb down for the death of the vanquish- 
ed? Surely she is a party to the result of 
the undertaking, as she was to all the rest 
of it; and if, when death is the result, there 
is not blood at her door, it is because there 
are so many of her that she fails to feel her 
full responsibility. So far as every one in 
the world reacts on every one else, we are 
all so bound together that we can do no 
good or ill thing without affecting another ; 
and even one person’s interest in those 
physical and animal contests that have re- 
sulted in what may be called murder has 
kindled and increased it is impossible to 
determine what amount of accessory inter- 
est, without which the thing might have 
been checked before reaching tragical re- 
sults—although it is to be said that in 
waste of human power these affairs are 
tragical, let them turn out as they may. If 
it was our one sole acclamation that urged on 
the stroke-oar till a bursting blood-vessel 
swamped out his life—if our glance follow- 
ing that of the admiring throng around the 
famous “slugger” in the street calls forth 
another’s glance and swells by only one the 
crowd at his exhibition of mauling another 
man to death—if our swift condemnation 
of the man who would oppose his shoulder 
must crush the 
breath out of his body at the outset was 
not uttered—who shall say we did our ut- 
most to prevent crime, or did not do our 
share toward forwarding it? Certainly it 








| is all a vicious taste at the best that will 


| 
j 


| tion. 


pursue, either with bodily presence or with 
the vicarious newspaper, these exhibitions 
of mere brute strength and give them prom- 
inence in thonght, in reading, or in conver- 
sation, and it is one that calls for correc- 
That people may be a happy one who 


the expense of all the rest of one—we have | have no weightier matters to consider than 





the rival muscles directing two pairs of rude 
fists, or the fate of an adventurer in waters 
too deep for him, but it is one that had best 
look up something worthier on which to ex- 
pend its sympathies, at any rate in the case 
of its women. 





COUNTRY LIVING AND 
THINKING. 


HERE are few things that contrrbute 

more to originality of thought, and in 
fact to thought itself, than living in the 
country does. In the city the long rows 
and squares of the streets, filled for the 
greater part with buildings of a wearisome 
monotony, and thronged with people of 
similarity of dress and countenance, air 
and expression, all with the same colors, 
the same gait, all engaged more or less in 
kindred pursuits—in the city all this out- 
ward uniformity can but impress itself upon 
the consciousness of people and produce 
inward uniformity also, and the same way 
of looking at things, till it would not take 
much to tire one of one’s next neighbor or 
The encounter of sharp wits 
is, of course, stimulating to the mental con- 
dition, and there are, as a rule, more sharp 
wits in the town than in the country; but 
it is only the exceptional few in town who 
are in the circle of the brightest wits, or 
who receive any exaltation from meeting 
with one another. On the whole, the tend- 
ency of the town is to produce a dead-lev- 
el of thought, although probably that level 
is a higher grade, so far as brilliancy and 
quickness are concerned, than the level of 
thonght is in the country. 

Excepting those whose business and live- 
lihood it is to think, only those think great- 
ly in the towns who are removed from the 
most of its influences, and live the life of 
mental anchorites in the midst of tempta- 
tion to dissipate the thought. In the city, 
too, the general drift of thought is more flip- 
pant, not to say frivolous, than it is in the 
country. In the first, things sueceed each 
other with such rapidity as to fall short of 
full consideration by the greater number; 
people tire of you if you dwell too long on 
one subject alone, and one of the arts of the 
converser is to flit, not like a bee for the 
honey from flower to flower, but like the 
touch and go of a butterfly, resting an in- 
stant and gone again. 

But in the country events worthy of much 
conjecture or many words are few, and the 
talkers do not leave one for another till its 
last virtue is exhausted; it is looked at in 
its every aspect, and considered in its every 
relation, long before another comes to take 
its place. Events occur, of course, belong- 
ing to the habits of every day, such as those 
that are the staple of life, but they are the 
customary and quiet events that do not 
compel the thonght from more important 
matters; and, free from distractions, the 
thought is at ease to concentrate its power 
and do its best work. The events of coun- 
try life for the most part, too, are such as 
tend to produce thought; they are the 
events of nature, and, however small in 
themselves, are in direct connection with 
the largeness of nature. 

If the majority of people in the country 
do not share this largeness of nature, they 
have, at any rate, a seriousness and depth 
which are valuable. The light badinage 
of the city talker is impossible to them, and 
except for the local jester, who is not always 
thought well of, they take everything in its 
most serious guise, and, owing to their oc- 
cupations and surroundings, they are close 
observers and good generalizers. “Com- 
munion with nature,” says HUMBOLDT, 
“awakens within us perceptive faculties 
that had long lain dormant, and we thus 
comprehend at a single glance the influence 
exercised by physical discoveries on the en- 
largement of the sphere of intellect.” 

It is during life in the country—that is, 
not during life in the city, whether of the 
rural denizen or of those that have gone 
thither to share the advantages and oppor- 
tunities they have and do not always use— 
that most of these physical discoveries of 
which the philosopher speaks are made. 
“Man can not act upon nature,” the savant 
elsewhere continues, “or appropriate her 
forces to his own use, without comprehend- 
ing their full extent, and having an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the laws of the 
physical world. BAcon has said that in hu- 
man societies knowledge is power. Both 
must rise and sink together. But the 
knowledge that results from the free action 
of thought is at once the delight and the 
indestructible prerogative of man; and in 
forming part of the wealth of mankind it 
not unfrequently serves as a substitute for 
the natural riches which are but sparingly 
scattered over the earth.” 

This knowledge, this intimate acquaint- 
ance with physical law, it is evident is 
something to be gained only by observa- 
tion, and the observation is not often to be 








made anywhere but in the country, in the 
face of the facts, let the generalization and 
deductions from these observations be made 
where they will. 

And not only is life in the country con- 
ducive to thought, but to length of thought 
as well. Owing to the alleviations of life 
its average is lengthening even in the cities, 
where epidemics must so depress the aver- 
age that its statement hardly represents 
the exact truth. But if the alleviations 
and modern comforts were introduced into 
rural life, it might be extravagant to con- 
jecture what the effect could be. The ab- 
sence of excitements, the even tenor of the 
way, the recurrence of expected happen- 
ings with coming seasons, all the monoto- 
nies of life, so far as monotony does not it- 
self become unhealthy, lend their influence 
to length of days, and thus one who begins 
a train of thought and experiments in the 
country has every probability of being able 
to continue it to its end, unless interrupted 
by what an epigrammatist once called the 
extraneous circumstances of disease and 
death. But, indeed, when one considers the 
placidity of life and the smooth current of 
thonght as it is possible and usual in the 
country, one marvels that the faculties ever 
wear out, or that the system should under- 
go decay. There seems no cogent reason 
why the confirmed habit of living, into 
which Mr. Dickens’s old lady had fallen, 
should ever be broken, when one day dawns 
just like another, and there is only the fret 
of time upon the string. PLUTARCH tells us 
that on the mountain Gauran, near the riv- 
er Tigris, grows an herb like wild barley. 
“This herb the natives heat over the fire, 
and anointing themselves with the oil of it, 
are never sick till the necessity of dying 
overtakes them.” It would appear that life 
in the country should have the same effect 
upon all who enjoy it that this little herb 
had in old days; and if there really is a ne- 
cessity for dying—as certain of the Brah- 
mins dare to doubt—that, at any rate, deep 
and tranquil thoughts, quiet lives in pure 
air, and close contact with nature ought 
to keep us well and alert about our work 
until the inevitable moment comes. 





SANITARY LIVING. 
SUNLIGHT AND VENTILATION. 
By JULIET CORSON. 


a free admission of air and sunlight to 
every part of a house is equally important 
with good drainage and a surrounding pure dry 
atmosphere. People who live in dark houses are 
usually pallid and languid; artificial darkness in 
the daytime has the same physical and mental 
effect as the darkness of night, especially if peo- 
ple lounge or lie down; it impedes vital activity 
by retarding circulation and lowering the action 
of the heart; mental action is lessened, because 
the brain lacks the stimulus of light. In the 
throbbing headache of megrim the pain is in- 
tensified by light and motion, and darkness and 
silence are remedial agents; in certain acute 
nervous disorders the absence of light and sound 
is desirable for the purpose of lowering vitality ; 
but in ordinary sickness, and especially during 
convalesence, both light and sunlight should have 
free admission to the sick-room ; to exclude them 
is to deprive the invalid of one of the essential 
factors in the restoration of health, while it is 
& positive injury to persons in sound health. 
Sleeping- rooms, beds, and bedding should be 
flooded with pure air and sunlight; if they can be 
open all day, the repose at night will be sounder 
and more invigorating than if they are only aired 
for a little while in the morning. The practice 
of covering the mattress with the bedding early 
in the day—that is, of “ making” the bed—may be 
good housewifery, but it would be better sense 
to have the bedclothes thrown or loosely folded 
over the foot-board of the bed, and the mattress 
left exposed to the air, or covered only by one 
sheet. This is quite possible where sleeping- 
rooms are used only for repose: it is not well to 
make sitting-rooms of them. 

The custom of closing the windows and dark- 
ening the house to keep out summer heat is pos- 
itively unhealthy. Better let in the glare and 
light of an August noon than confine one’s self 
for hours in a darkened and stagnant atmosphere. 
If the temperature is so high as to make the free 
admission of sunlight unendurable, it is quite pos- 
sible to partly exclude it by blinds or awnings. 
If the windows are unprotected by either, any 
one possessed of a little ingenuity can make an 
awning with very slight trouble and expense. 
Use two strips of awning cloth or heavy unbleach- 
ed twilled cloth as wide as the window, and about 
two yards long; fold one strip diagonally from 
corner to corner and cut it in two pieces; sew 
the cut edges to the sides of the entire strip, 
placing both the small ends at the same end of 
the whole strip; then make a stout hem at the 
top and bottom, and there will be a very fair 
awning. Fasten the top of the awning to the 
top of the window on the outside, draw the sides 
down close to the window-frame, and fasten them 
to it at the bottom; fasten to the bottom of the 
two seams two rods or sticks sufficiently long to 
extend the awning outward from the window, 
and brace them firmly against the window-sill. 
The exercise of what New England people call 
“faculty” will suggest additions to this outline 
in the way of loops, pulleys, and cords to permit 
the raising and lowering of the awning. The 
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temperature of a room can be reduced five or six 
degrees by keeping the awning saturated with 
water. If there are blinds at the windows, large 
cloths or sheeting can be hung just below the 
top of the window inside, and arranged so as to 
rmit a free circulation of air at the top and 
bottom. If they are kept wet with water during 
the hottest part of the day, the heat can be much 
moderated. In India wet mattings are hung at 
the doors and windows for a similar purpose. 

A Morristown physician lowered the tempera- 
ture in the room of his sick child 74° Fahr. in 
fifteen minutes by placing at the top of the awn- 
ings a pipe perforated with small holes, which 
permitted a constant flow of water over them, 
and connected the pipe by means of a rubber 
tube with the water faucet in the room above. 
He secured a still greater reduction of tempera- 
ture by passing the rubber tube through a pail 
of broken ice. Just enough water was used to 
keep the awning moistened thoroughly, The com- 
fort thus secured to the invalid was marked. 

There is so much unavoidable discomfort in- 
separable from illness that every pains should 
be taken to abate it. The sick-room should have 
no superfluous furniture in it, but besides the 
bed certain articles are indispensable to the com- 
fort of the invalid: a lounge or sofa and an easy- 
chair ; a wash-stand, with plenty of water, towels, 
sponges, linen, and flannel ; a small stand near the 
bed for articles in constant use, and a larger one 
at the side of the room for those possibly need- 
ed. The bedstead should be high, and so placed 
as to be reached from either side; a hair mat- 
tress should be used over a spring or woven wire 
one in preference to a feather-bed ; there should 
be plenty of feather pillows, and some hair and 
rubber-covered air-pillows to be used for support- 
ing any part of the body which requires to be 
raised; a small round pillow, fitting under the 
back of the neck, will often afford great relief 
when there is headache, or any disease accom- 
panied by a congested condition of the brain, as 
the flow of blood to that organ seems to be less- 
ened by pressure on the back of the neck, at the 
base of the head. The bedding should ‘ve light 
and warm; blankets are decidedly preferable, 
and they should be aired every day, different 
ones being used during night and day. Quilts or 
comforters made of cotton are very undesirable, 
because they exclude air from the bed and gather 
bodily emanations. A frequent change of linen 
is very refreshing to the invalid. No soiled linen 
or towels should be allowed to remain in the 
room, and all slop jars or pails should be emptied 
directly they are used. No cooking should be 
done in the sick-room, and no food, drinking- 
water, or milk allowed to stand in it. Complete 
ventilation should be insured without exposing 
the invalid to draughts: this can easily be done 
by using a screen of any kind near the bed. The 
morning is the best time to clean a sick-room, 
for then the invalid is strongest. The most com- 
fortable temperature is about 65° Fahr.; in fe- 
verish conditions it should be from five to fifteen 
degrees lower, as delirium and the tendency to it 
are much increased by heat. Coughs and all bron- 
chial and pulmonary affections are aggravated by 
any sudden lowering of temperature. If the in- 
valid is quite ill, there should be no one in the 
reom who is not actually needed there, 

The sleeping-rooms of persons in good health 
should be as plainly furnished as is consistent 
with comfort; all superfluous drapery and up- 
holstery should be avoided, and the floor should 
be covered at the bedside with a rug, rather than 
entirely by a carpet; waxed or painted floors, or 
mattings, are preferable to carpets for sleeping 
apartments. The bed should have a mattress 
over springs rather than feathers; it should be 
so placed as to permit the free circulation of air, 
and the bedding should combine warmth with 
lightness. As has alres ady been said, blankets are 
preferable to comforters; an eider-down quilt is, 
of course, the lightest and warmest of all bed-cov- 
erings, but it is open to the same objection that 
applies to feathers—the difficulty of thorough ven- 
tilation. Stationary wash-stands, or sinks, con- 
necting directly with the waste-pipe leading to 
the sewer, are not only undesirable, but often 
dangerous, in bedrooms, because they allow the 
escape into the room of impure air and sewer gas ; 
this is especially to be feared in country houses 
which are used only part of the year. When 
drains and cisterns are not used they become filled 
with poisonous gases; these gradually find their 
way through the pipes into the atmosphere of the 
house, which is generally almost hermetically 
closed from the fresh outer air. In common pru- 
dence such houses should be thoroughly aired 
and disinfected when they are opened for sum- 
mer occupancy. Dr. Richardson says that such 
poisonous emanations, which are analogous to 
those producing epidemic diseases, are rendered 
innocuous by the free admission of air and sun- 
light to houses. The diseases to be feared from 
such atmospheric poisons are diphtheria, typhoid 
fever, and similar zymotic affections. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NEW WOOL GOODS, 


TY OVELTIES in woollen goods for dresses are 
shown every week at this season. The in- 
troduction of chenille threads in camel’s-hair 
serges is an odd fancy, and it is ‘en shown in 
pine cones made of chenille and tied in pairs at 
intervals over dark wool goods of a contrasting 
color; thus gray chenille cones are on red cloth, 
brown on green, gray on gray, and red on change- 
able red and green serge. This is to be used for 
parts of the dress, for a vest or coat, and for dra- 
pery, and costs $3 50a yard. The rough bison 
cloths that Parisians have used for sea-side, 
mountain, and travelling dresses all summer come 
in various ways, sometimes in a plain color with 
shaggy surface, again in wide stripes, or else with 
half of the width plain and the other half striped, 





and also in the looped cloths like Astrakhans, when 
they are of one color in two shades, or else of 
the favorite contrasts of brown with blue, or red 
with gray or green; the latter are $3 a yard, and 
are to be used for the skirt alone, but the shaggy 
twills may make the entire dress, and are $1 75 
a yard; all these stuffs are forty-six inches wide. 
There are also embroidered suits of the bison 
cloth, with very quaint outline embroidery done 
on them in bright colors forming very wide pan- 
els, scarfs, bands, and borders; these are $55 a 
dress, Armure ‘wools are imported in broad 
stripes each three inches wide, of bright red with 
dull green, blue with old gold, gray with red, etc., 
and there are Cheviots with large blocks in all 
the fashionable combinations; these are single 
width, and $1 25 a yard. Bourettes are again 
imported with rough threads in clusters, or mere 
dots, or in stripes of rough threads alternating 
with satin or with ottoman stripes. Chamouni 
wool is a smooth fine cloth of dull colors, and 
crape-Cheviot is a cloth with crépe-like surface. 
A novelty is soft wool with printed figures repre- 
senting the cross stitches of tapestry needle- 
work; these are similar to the tapestry percales 
that were worn during the summer. There are 
also machine-embroidered suits that have the 
embroidery in tapestry stitches of odd bright 
colors on dull faded grounds; these are shown 
with dark blue grounds wrought with strawber- 
ry red, gray grounds with green and gold em- 
broidery, pale blue with olive and red, and dark 
violet daintily wrought with gray shades. Whole 
breadths of a dress are embroidered in this way, 
and placed just across the foot in front and on 
the sides below a plain over-skirt, and there are 
bands down each front next a pleated vest; 
straps of velvet are fastened across the vest by 
old silver brooches; the standing collar is of 
velvet, and there is a narrow velvet cuff with a 
band of the embroidery above it on each sleeve ; 
this is handsome in prune-colored wool with vel- 
vet of the same shade, and the embroidery in 
duli red shades with pale olive-tinted foliage. 


ENGLISH CLOTHS FOR TAILOR SUITS, 


Cloths for ladies’ suits are no longer limited 
to ladies’ cloth and Cheviots, for tailor dresses 
have become so popular that manufacturers have 
introduced greater variety both in the weaving 
and the colors of the fabrics for such suits, and 
they have also used finer qualities of wool in or- 
der to have less weight in the cloth. Some of 
these London cloths are woven in herring-bone 
patterns like those seen in India Chuddahs, oth- 
ers have intricate and irregular twills, while still 
others have even diagonals and serge-like twills, 
and there are superfine broadcloths with closely 
woven smooth surfaces of lighter weight than 
the sleaziest cheap cloths. English names are 
given these, such as Belgravia and Grosvenor 
suitings, and the Lincolnshire Cheviots with cross- 
bar threads of a color on a sober-tinted ground ; 
there are also many checks smaller than pin- 
heads, and mixed threads of color that give the 
effect of bourettes, The new plain cloths come 
in very dark sage green, in the purplish-red dahlia 
shades, olive, bright golden brown and darker 
snuff brown, gray of several shades, green that is 
so nearly black as to be almost invisible, very dark 
wine-color, and four shades of blue, beginning 
with bright royal blue, then the electric gray-blue, 
sapphire, and navy blue. For ladies in mourning 
there are black Cheviot and Lucknow serge suits 
made up without crape in such plain styles that 
they are now worn in the deepest mourning. For 
short coats to be worn with a cloth dress or with 
various dresses there are heavier cloths to match 
all those just mentioned, and also plain Meltons, 
west-of-England cloths, broad diagonals, ottoman 
cloths with cord-like reps, shaggy cloths with 
cross-bars of black Astrakhan on a colored 
ground, and the rough-surfaced ulsterines that 
have hitherto been used only for ulsters. An- 
other new fancy this season is the mixture of 
threads of two colors woven in all the cloths just 
noted, such as brown with black, red with black, 
green with blue, and gray with black. 


NEW TAILOR DRESSES, 


There are very few changes thus far in the way 
New York tailors make ladies’ suits. Fewer rows 
of stitching are used, and a braid finish is pre- 
ferred, such as a flat mohair braid a fourth of an 
inch wide, stitched on outside, or else made to 
give the effect of a cord. Frock-coats for outside 
garments are a trifle longer and looser, and may 
be made of the cloth of the dress or of heavier 
cloth. They are double-breasted, straight down 
the front (not curved below the waist), with a 
rolling collar, and are fitted by one dart; the 
frock back is like that of a man’s coat, open 
down the middle seam from an inch below the 
waist line, bound and lapped toward the left; 
the seams between the back and side forms are 
folded over in a pleat and flatly pressed; the flat 
buttons, the size of a silver half-dime, are covered 
with the cloth, and the pockets show only slits 
straight across each side, faced with braid and 
finished with a “ tack” or arrow-head of silk em- 
broidery at each end. The waist for the house 
is like this coat, except that it has two darts, is 
single-breasted, and has a standing collar. The 
tucked and pleated waists with a belt are also 
worn again made double-breasted, with six fine 
tucks down the front and down the back; there 
is no seam down the middle of the back form, 
and the side form seams are left open three inch- 
es, and are square-cornered in this opening, in- 
stead of being rounded as they formerly were. 
The high-shouldered coat sleeves are very close 
fitting, without cuffs, and have but one button 
and button-hole at the wrists. Bone buttons with 
eyes in the centre are used the color of the cloth. 
The length of the waist should be the same all 
around without being shortened on the hips, and 
the fit must be so perfect that no whalebones 
will be needed to keep it smooth on the figure ; 
the fronts of the house basque may be sloped or 





curved below the waist line so that they will not 


roll up when the wearer is sitting. The skirt is 
plain, and two and a fourth yards wide, with the 
lower part cut in eight reversed pyramids about 
twelve inches deep, that fall on a plain piece of 
cloth which is finished with knife-pleating two 
and a half inches wide. Some skirts have a 
triple box-pleated flounce, and others are of sin- 
gle box-pleating, and the skirt above this is cut 
in squares. For young ladies there will be many 
skirts made with a triple box-pleating twenty- 
seven inches deep, sewed to a plain skirt piece 
at top that covers the hips, and worn with a short 
apron over-skirt ; three widths of cloth are used 
in these box-pleatings, and there are ten clusters 
of pleats; the foundation skirt beneath is of or- 
dinary gored shape. Very long English over- 
skirts are worn with plain skirts, and come with- 
in two or three inches of the foot in front, are 
draped very high on the hips, and are quite bouf- 
fant; these have a very broad front width, in or- 
der that they may be draped very far back on 
the hips. A pocket slit in this apron does away 
with lifting the over-skirt to get at the pocket 
in the skirt below. A hem with a flat mohair 
braid on the edge, or a cord of braid showing 
below the edge, is the only trimming. Tailors 
are also making long cloth coats that are close- 
fitting but not so tight as those worn last year. 
They reach to within four inches of the bottom 
of the skirt beneath them, and are trimmed with 
a band of fur five inches wide across the foot ; 
a narrower band of fur is up the fronts and 
around the neck and sleeves. 


IMPORTED DRESSES, 


The skirts of imported dresses of silk and of 
wool are not changed in shape, but show very 
full trimmings. For the bottom of silk or vel- 
vet skirts there are five or six very fully gathered 
flounces of ottoman silk cut in leaf points and 
faced, and sometimes interlined in order to make 
them seem thick and full; these lap deeply, and 
have a wider flounce at the top gathered on a 
thick cord, with a pointed frill standing erect as 
a heading ; this is very effective for the skirts of 
black gros grain dresses about which correspond- 
ents make inquiries. Skirts of striped materials 
now have gathered as well as pleated flounces ; 
these are straight and very wide, and there is a 
leaf point shaped at the lower edge of each of 
the wide stripes. Another trimming for woollen 
skirts is three bands of velvet, with the lower 
edge cut in Vandyck points; these bands are 
four inches wide, bias, and are placed three inch- 
es apart; they are the same color or in contrast 
to the dress ; thus brown velvet is on dark blue 
cashmere, red on green, and either blue or red on 
dark gray. The over-skirts should then have a 
wrinkled apron, with the left side turned for- 
ward and covered with a velvet revers like the 
bands, either plain or notched in points. A nov- 
elty for the waist of such a dress is a pointed 
velvet yoke for the front, not in the back, 
which extends quite low—indeed, almost to the 
waist line. A similar fashion for young ladies’ 
and misses’ dresses has this yoke of bias plaid 
goods or of block checks ; with this plaid guimpe- 











like yoke the apron over-skirt is also plaid, and | 


there is a wide plaid border at the foot of the 
pleated skirt of plain goods; 
for such a dress is golden brown cashmere with 
plaid of blue and brown wool in which a little 
red appears. Velvet vests are also seen on dress- 
es of silk or of wool, and these are so diversi- 
fied in shape that they afford excellent plans for 
remodelling last year’s dresses that have become 
worn or soiled in the front of the waist, and are 
good otherwise. There are Breton vests that 
cover the front buttons of the dress; Franklin 
vests in Continental style, deep below the waist, 
with pockets; Elizabethan vests that are sharp- 
ly pointed; and square vests that are scarcely 
more than plastrons. There is an effort to in- 
troduce straighter sleeves, that are slightly gath- 
ered to wristbands, instead of being sloped by 
seams to conform to the shape of the arm, but at 
present the greater number of dresses have coat 
sleeves cut high above the armholes, very close- 
ly fitted, and longer than those made for spring 
dresses. 
NEW LINGERIE. 


Gilt braid, gilt gauze, and gilt lace are employed 
in new trimmings for the neck and sleeves of 
dresses. Three folds of gilt gauze are attached 
to a band to be worn inside the neck of black 
dresses. Prettier than this are folds of white 
crépe lisse against the neck, with two or three 
rows of loops of gilt braid resting against the 
folds. White tulle or net laid inside pleated 
frills has chain stitching of gold thread on its 
edge. Loops of very narrow ribbon, either of ot- 
toman, satin, or velvet, are used in colors against 
frills and folds of white lisse. Gilt lace in tor- 
chon patterns is gathered between two crimped 
frills of crépe lisse, and is becoming alike to bru- 
nettes and blondes. For simpler neck wear are 
two doubled folds of crinkled crape, or of silk 
muslin of creamy whiteness, basted inside the 
dress collar. There are also piqué bands or folds, 
and dotted percale standing bands, to be worn 
with travelling and morning dresses. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
James McCreery & Co.; and J. Litter. 








PERSONAL. 


Tue prima donna ETELKA GERSTER has an 
uncle, an ornamental carpenter, in New York, 
named ANTON GERSTER. The prima donna is a 
good housekeeper, and speaks seven or eight 
different tongues. She is thirty-one, and her 
husband is forty-seven. 

—President Rosinson, of Brown University, 
is recreating in Colorado, President CARTER in 
Canada, Dr. McCosu, of Princeton, and Presi- 
dent E rot, of Harvard, at Mount Desert, and 
President CALDWELL, of Vassar, is making a 


tour in Europe, while President Duran, of 
Hillsdale College, Michigan, has just returned 
from the wonderful island of the Midnight Sun, 
Iceland. 

—The Countess Tyscuretncy, who lately died, 
at twenty-six, at Toroll Engurdull, was Miss 
Besstg Bancrort, of Newton, Massachusetts, 
whose marriage was most happy, and who leaves 
three children. 

—SIMON CAMERON is the only survivor of the 
original LINCOLN cabinet, and Jacos THoMPsoN 
is the only survivor of the original BucHANAN 

cabinet. 

—EpGar ALLAN Por’s Richmond home has 
been ——_ for a boarding-house. 

_ TILDEN is having stained glass put into 
his hoon in Gramercy Park, in order, it is 
thought, to take rose-colored views of the situ- 
ation. 

—It having been rumored that Mr. Lanerry 
is coming to America to lecture, it is suggested 
that his lecturing, like charity, should begin at 
home. 

—The astronomer of Hamilton College, Dr. 
PeTeERs, is to abandon asteroid hunting, for the 
nonce, in order to go to the meeting of the In- 
ternational Leipsic Association at the opening 
of the Vienna Observatory. 

—The Italian insurance companies told King 
Humpert, of Italy, who, having spent his money 
in paying his father’s debts, tried to get his life 
insured for six hundred thousand dollars, that 
crowned heads were a poor venture, and they 
never took them. 

—Monsignor Caper, Viscount and Viscountess 
MANDEVILLE, Hon. Sir Joun BropeRICK and 
Lady BRODERICK, and the Earl and Countess of 
Onslow were among the guests at the gorgeous 
ball given lately by Robert Gog.et, of New 
York, on the opening of his Cliff Cottage at 
Newport. 

—The oldest American painter, ASHER B. Du- 
RAND, aged eiglity-seven, is a witness that “art 
is long. * 

—Admiral BaALDwin’s coronation present of a 
snuff-box is an art gem. It blazes with six soli- 
taires, and the portrait is surrounded by forty 
diamonds. It is said to be worth about fifteen 
thousand dollars, and to hold half a pound of 
suuff, which, however, the admiral does not use. 

—A costly gold-mounted fishing-rod was given 
to President ARTHUR by ten noted anglers of 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

—It is said that, so fur from being a wreck, 
Eve@ente is as beautiful as ever, her figure per- 
fect, her hair gray, but her eyes still lovely and 
melancholy, and her expression sweet as of eld. 

—A yearly pension of twelve hundred and 
fifty dollars has been granted to MaTtTHEW AR- 
NOLD by the British government. 

—Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, many of whose de- 
lightful novels : appear in the BAZAR, passes her 
winters in Rome. She is a fascinating talker. 
She is about sixty, has gray hair, and wears spec- 
tucles. 

—In a music-room which is being added toa 
splendid country-seat in Yorkshire the stained 
glass window represents a scene from Lohen- 
grin, in which the Elsa is to be a portrait of 
Madame ALBANI. 

—Madame Serena, the explorer, is the first 
woman ever distinguished by being made an 
honorary corresponding me mber of the Geo- 
graphical Society of Marseilles. 

—Colonel PaRNELL, late of the Royal Engi- 
neers, gives, as a rule for safety in a thunder- 
storm when caught outside, the avoidance of all 
shelter, and lying down flat on the ground till 


| the cloud has passed. 


a stylish coloring | 








—It is suggested that CaRLYLE’s home in 
Chelsea be bought by subscription and kept as 
a memorial of him, and that the Carlyle Society 
could then suitably hold their meetings there. 

—JeNNY LIND still wears her hair as she used 
to do, her eyes are as blue as ever, and she has 
the old trick of resting her clasped hands on her 
knees; no likeness has ever given any idea of 
the seraphic sweetness and elevation of her 
countenance. She is a great favorite with the 
English royal family, and the Princess HELENA 
passes much time with her. 

—Mrs. SarToris laughs to scorn the scandals 
concerning her husband. 

—Owing to an accident which injured his right 
hand, Judge Buack learned to write with his 
left hand in his old age. 

—Miss Mary F. Hoyt, of Connecticut, has the 
first appointment in the Treasury under the new 
civil service rules. 

—LEONARD, the eldest son of Professor Hux- 
LEY, has just taken the highest honors in classics 
that Oxford can give. 

—Madume MopJseskKa and her husband are 
doing a little royal business by assuming the 
anonymous, being on a hunting tour in Yellow- 
stone Park as Mr. and Mrs. BozenTa. 

—The eldest son of the Duke Noeverras, the 
Portuguese Minister, is a student at the Troy 
Polytechnic, and his lovely brunette daughter is 
a fine singer. 

—One of the nineteen first-class medals at the 
disposal of the jury of the International Art Ex- 
hibition at Munich has been awarded to Hv- 
BERT HERKOMER. 

—JOE JEFFERSON has never until this season 
visited Rip Van Wiukle’s old haunts in the 
Catskills. 

—A physician who has practiced twenty-five 
years in Java, Dr. MOHNIKE, thinks that cholera 
is not contagious, but owing to dietary mistakes. 

—Knighthood has been declined by Dr. Banks, 
a famous Dublin physician. 

—Dr. INGLEBY, of Stratford-on-Avon, proposes 
that SHAKSPEARE’S grave shall be opened, and a 
photograph of his face and a cast of his skull 
taken, provided there is anything in the grave 
by this time. 7 

—An astronomical observatory is to be built 
for the University of Vermont by LawRENcE 
Barnes, a Burlington lumber merchant. 

—Frank B. SAnBorn, of Concord, Massachu- 
setts, has written the article on Emerson for the 
Encyclopedia Americana. 

—Rev. Ropert CoL_Lyer has occupied a Lon- 
don pulpit this summer. 

—As cancer of the stomach, atrophy of the 
kidneys, and fatty degeneration of the heart were 
so long doing their fatal work on the Comte 
de Chambord, it is thought that it takes a good 
deal to kill a BourBon. 

—It is supposed that had it been known three 
months ago that the tomb of Grace DARLING 
needed restoration, a contribution box attached 
to her boat at the Fisheries Exhibition would 
have provided the necessary funds without a 
doubt. 
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fine; moisten slightly, and 
spread over the top of the 








steak, but not quite to the 
edge. Roll as you would 
jelly-cake, and tie tightly 
in three or four places 
with a string; put it in a 
dripping-pan, on a roasting 
stand if you have one, if 
not, on the bottom of the 
pan, and put in the oven 
for an hour, basting it fre- 
quently; when done, the 
outside should be nicely 
browned, like roast beef. 








Cut in slices, never mind- 
ing the threads, and you 
will have something that 
will require a second and 








even a third helping. 
Remove the heart, liv- 
er, etc., from the stewed 
chicken you are intending 
for dinner or breakfast, 
adding about half a pint 
of the cream gravy, and 
bring it on a day or so 
later arranged with pota- 
toes as a pleasant surprise. 





Have the potatoes boiled, 
but entirely cold, and cut 
into cubes of about half 
an inch, keeping them as 
whole as possible; heat | 
them slowly in a little milk, 
to which had been added 
the cream gravy, chicken 
liver, ete. ; when thorough- | 
ly hot, season and serve 
in a dish garnished with 
parsley. | 
In country places sweet- | 
breads are either thrown | 
aside, or obtained, by the | 
few who eat them, at the | 
most ridiculous prices. I | 
have often found them, | 
and they were the nicest | 
I ever saw, for ten cents 
each. Parboil them in salt 
and water for about twenty | 
minutes, drain them for a 





Fig. 2.—Witp Rose Cuan Seat.—From the South Kensington Royal School of Art Needle-Work. 


Wild Rose Chair Seat and Back.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


IPUIS beautiful chair decoration, the design of which is furnished 

us by the courtesy of the South Kensington Royal School of 
Art Needle-Work, is worked on dark green cloth in crewels, the 
leaves in dark greens, but lighter than the background, even at 
their darkest, roses and buds in pale pink—wild rose color— 
softly worked in satin stitch; the turned-over edges of the petals 
are in much deeper pink than the centre, which shades almost 
into white near the stamens, which last are in gold silk, As to 
the buds, the outside of the petals is in the darker pink, the 
inside very pale. Working patterns of the back and seat will 
shortly be published in the Bazar, 





Honeysuckle Chair Seat and Back.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

NOR this pretty South Kensington design no working pattern is 
| given, but the plan of it is so much like that of the wild rose 
chair cover that none is needed. The honeysuckle blossoms are 
shaded from dark yellow to white, and the berries in the middle are 
dark yellow. In this, as in the wild rose pattern, the inner side of 
the petals is much paler than the outer. 





LUNCHEONS. 

TITH the daintiest of dishes and most inviting of tables is 
\ Jobn beguiled home every day to luncheon from the tiresome 
routine of down-town life. When we first set up our household 
gods it was only pity for my loneliness induced him to try it for a 
week, but I was so certain to have all ready just at the hour, 
and there was such a rest in the quiet homeiness of it, the one 
week has quietly slipped into years. With only a limited income, 
there can not be very much variety at once, only from day to day, 


minute or two, then throw 
into water—ice-water if you 
can. When entirely cold 
split in half, and cut about 
the size of a large oyster ; 


| roll in egg and cracker crumbs, and fry in boiling lard or butter. A 


| in cream, adding a little flour to thicken, and seasoning to taste. 
| In all cases they must be parboiled, or will be unfit for the table. 


more delicate way is to cut in smaller pieces, and stew until tender 


Select large, perfectly ripe, but firm, tomatoes, halve them, and 


| remove, without breaking the fruit, the seeds and pulp; a handle 


of a small tea-spoon can be used for the purpose. Prepare a 
dressing of crumbs, salt, pepper, and a little butter; with this fill 


| as full as possible the seed cavities ; put into a dripping-pan large 


enough to hold the tomatoes a small quantity of fresh butter, and | 
when this is very hot, lay them in, the skin side down; fry slowly 
for half an hour, keeping them whole; then brown the tops in a 


| hot oven, and slide them on to the dish they are to be served on. 


In hot summer days something cool and refreshing; other sea- | 


sons, one dish, but the very best of its kind, is amply sufficient. 
Some days I cover my table with the snowiest and freshest of 
table-cloths, giving color by a few flowers. 
are only a trifling expense, if they have to be purchased at all, and 


In summer these | 


in winter, by keeping in a cool room the rest of the day, the same | 


bouquet will last a week. 
or biue in the border gives color and tone when flowers are not 
obtainable. When one tires of both plain and fancy coverings, 
use the plain walnut or mahogauy of your table, having for each 
plate an eighteen-inch square of fine sheeting linen, fringed and 
herring-boned, as come the dainty little doyleys for finger-bowls, 
working in one corner sprays of flowers, either wild roses, apple 
blossoms, forget-me-nots, or bluebells, all looking as if thrown in 
graceful confusion. 

In winter I have a tiny square of ground, protected by what is 
called a cold frame and a few panes of glass, which with a little 
care gives me the fresh crisp lettuce and curled parsley that are 
invaluable both for use and decoration, 

Have your prettiest, gayest dishes for the luncheon table. So 
many graceful pitchers and enticing plates are within the reach of 
the most moderate purses that one can hardly feel it an extray- 
agance to bestow the old ones upon the beggar at the gate. 
Choose a dark green begonia leaf in majolica for your butter plate, 
and bring the butter on, not in cuts, but worked over in one of the 


Unbleached damask with bars of red | 


| twenty minutes. 


| ing water as the can will 


tiny moulds, either cherry or strawberry, that come for the pur- | 


pose, and you will wonder if some things have not a less practical 
side than you thought. 
Twice a week we have mock duck, and unless you were told 


you would never suspect it was only a new way of preparing beef- | 


steak. 
want, and if once on his right side, you will be astonished to find 
many of the very best pieces of meat are quietly taken, at the 
lowest of prices, by those who know how to purchase. For a 
family of four, a steak, free from fat, bone, or stringy pieces, and 
weighing about three-quarters of a pound, will be sufficient. 
Crumb enough stale bread to cover it half an inch in depth, sprink- 
ling through it salt, pepper, and a little butter chopped very 


Your butcher, if at all accommodating, will cut it as you | 


For those @ /a carte, spread over the bottom of a baking dish a 

layer of the quartered but unpeeled fruit ; cover with bread crumbs, 

a liberal allowance of butter, and salt and pepper to suit; then | 
another layer of tomatoes, finishing with crumbs, etc. ; bake slow- 
ly an hour in a moderate 
oven, hot enough at the 
last to well brown the top. 


| ing constantly until done. 





cut—the cold cooked meat until it is a cream; if calf’s-head, add 
a small portion of the brains. Melt in a dripping-pan one-eighth 
of a pound of fresh butter, add a small piece of onion, frying until 
the latter turns yellow. Stir well into it, after removing the onion, 
a table-spoonful of flour, and as soon as smooth sufficient meat 
broth or cream to give it the consistency of soft custard; salt 
to taste; put in the meat, and cook slowly for ten minutes, stirring 
it all the time. Remove from the fire, add red pepper, a suspicion 
of grated nutmeg, parsley chopped fine, the yolks of two eggs, and 
stir over the fire until it boils up once; turn into a dish to cool. 
Shape, and fry in hot lard or butter. 

When the witty little Frenchman we liked so much in Paris last 
year came home with John, one of the hottest days we had this 
summer, I could give him the most cordial of welcomes; for was 
there not the “ jellied tongue” for my piece de résistance? Try it 
for some sultry day in midsummer, and, like the Frenchman, I know 
you will hope no one has noticed how often you have been helped. 
Boil until done one large beef’s tongue, saving a pint of the 
liquor; remove the skin, allow it to get perfectly cold, and slice as 
for the table. In half a pint of water dissolve thoroughly two 
ounces of gelatine; carefully take from a tea-cupful of browned 
veal gravy all the grease, stir in a small table-spoonful of sugar, one 
of burned sugar to color the jelly, and three of vinegar, then the 
liquor in whieh the tongue was boiled; mix in well the dissolved 
gelatine, then/a pint of boiling water; strain through a jelly bag. 
As soon as it begins to set, pour a little jelly into the bottom of 
the mould, add a layer of tongue, then more jelly, until it is full; 
set in a cold place or on ice to harden. When wanted, dip the 
mould an instant in hot water, turn the contents into a dish, which 
should be garnished with lettuce leaves, nasturtion flowers, or, 
later in the season, celery sprigs. 

Veal is an excellent substitute for chicken in salads. Have a 
piece weighing about three pounds, and as compact and thick as 
you can, free of fat or bone. Boil until tender, retaining the 
juices as much as possible. When cold, cut into small pieces as 
you would chicken. 

Quenelles are another delicate and attractive form in which cold 
veal or fowl can be served. Moisten one cup of finely crumbed 
bread with three table-spoonfuls of cream or milk, drain as dry as 
possible, add two table-spoonfuls of melted butter, and as much fine- 
ly chopped meat as you wish; work in well one beaten egg, and 
season all thoroughly. Flouring your hands, form the paste into 
round balls, rolling them in flour when shaped. Bring to a boil- 
ing heat in a saucepan one large cup of well-seasoned gravy, drop 
in the quenelles,and boil fast five minutes. The gravy can be 
thickened and poured over them, or they can be rolled in flour or 
cracker crumbs, and fried in lard or butter, draining off all the 
grease before serving. 


Beef or mutton kidneys can be served in two ways. In either 


| case parboil them, changing the water three times, and adding 


to the last a small quantity of salt. Chop—not cut—tfine, and 


| cook in cream enough to form a gravy, which must be thickened, 
| and a very small quantity of chopped parsley added. 


Halve the 
smaller kidneys, but not cutting entirely open; heat a little 
butter in a dripping-pan until it smokes, put in the kidneys, turn- 
In France they are brought on the 
table strung on a silver skewer, the dish first being covered with 
parsley. A wooden one will answer, or they cau be laid flat on 
the dish, 





TUROLD, THE DWARF-ARTIST. 

DRAUGHTSMAN “of no mean touch” was this Lilliputian 
JA gentleman; nor was there a person held in greater esteem by 
Matilda, of Bayeux tapestry fame, while she was engaged upon this 
remarkable piece of needle-work, since, if tradition speaks truly, 
it was this small midget of a man who illuminated the canvas with 
proper outlines and colors, cunningly introducing, at the same 
time, his own effigy and name into every corner possible. This 
* pictorial chronicle,” as every one knows, is a standing monument 
to the patience and industry of Matilda and her fayre ladies, 
Therein was wrought the epie of her husband’s exploits, from 
Harold’s first landing in Normandie to his fall at Hastings, at the 
same time commemorating the merry little limner. 





You can prepare them just 
as well this way in winter 
as summer by canning 
them especially for it. 
Use the large-mouthed tin 
cans having caps that fit 
tightly on them, and seal- 
ing with the preparation 
that comes in bars with 
them. Choose the finest 
fruit you can find; if per- 
fectly ripe, cut them in two, 
using both pieces ; if not, 





~~ 











remove the upper unripe 
portion, taking the rest. 
Place the fruit in a drip 
ping-pan with the skin side 





down—do not crowd them 
—and fill with boiling wa- 
ter until they are nearly— 
not quite—covered ; boil 
rapidly on top of the stove 
until they look heated 
through and slightly cook- 
ed, which will be in about 
Fill the 
cans, adding a little boii- 
ing water that every part 
may be fuil, and breaking 
the tomatoes as little as 
youcan, When well pack- 
ed, pour in as much boil- 


take; put on the lid and 
seal. There will be no 
trouble in the keeping if 
you add water as you put 
in the fruit, the only se- 
eret being in having no 
air bubbles. Drain off the 
water when wanted for 
use, and when brought up 
ad la carte, or fried with 
cream gravy, it will be im- 
possible to tell them from 
fresh ones. 

Croquettes made from 
either veal or calf’s-head 
can deceive even an epi- 
cure into declaring they 








were of the finest meat of 
the chicken. Chop-—not 





Fig. 2.—HoneysuckLe Cuair Seat.—From the South Kensington Royal School of Art Needle-Work. 
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A MAID OF KENT, 


See illustration on page 597. 
K ENT is the proudest of English counties. It 


boasts of being tinconquered, and of having 
successfully resisted William the Conqueror when 
he attempted to introduce the feudal law and to 
supersede the good old Kentish tenure of gavel- 


kind. It boasts, too, of its fertility, and with jus- 
tice: the district round Maidstone is the garden 


of England. It boasts, too, of producing the 
finest cherries, filberts, apples, and hops, and the 
prettiest girls in the kingdom. As it is dangerous 
to deny this last claim in the presence of a Kent- 
ishman or a man of Kent—for thus the inhabit- 
ants of the two divisions of the county distin- 
guish themselves—and equally dangerous to as- 
sert it in the presence of the native of any other 
county, we refrain from deciding on the truth 
thereof. But certainly a pretty girl never looks 
so pretty as when wandering in maiden medita- 
tion, fancy-free, beneath its blossom-laden cher- 
ry-trees, or among its gracefully climbing hops, 
with their slender tendrils and broad leaves wav- 
ing in the breeze, and casting flickering shadows 
on all who pass between the rows. The damsel 
in our illustration holds in one hand the hop- 
pole, and in the other grasps the vine with its 
slender sprays that forms so graceful a wreath, 
No hop-picker, however, ragged and sunburned, is 
she, but some dainty lady who knows how to 
adorn her beauty. Is it some visitor from the 
great city who looks with curiosity on the hop 
garden? Or is it some fair maid of Kent on her 
own ground? The Kentish yeomen have always 
been proverbial for their wealth, and the old 
song tells us that 
“A knight of Cales, a squire of Wales, 
And a laird of the North Countree— 


A yeoman of Kent with his yearly rent 
Is richer than all the three.” 





THE CANON’S WARD. 
[Continued from front page.) 


Disposer of all human events should not take 
that into account, and make allowance for an omis- 
sion that it is not in human power to remedy ! 

The regret for the fatal occurrence was, truth 
to say, much more abstract than particular. Mrs, 
Aylett shed a genuine tear or two for her hand- 
some lodger, to whose merits his untimely end 
drew her attention, perhaps for the first time; 
but shed many more from respect, as it were, to 
the unities—necessities of dramatic narration. 
The occurrence was literally meat and drink to 
her—for it made her a welcome guest in the 
household of many of her class—and indirectly 
clothing, since she possessed herself of many un- 
considered trifles belonging to the deceased, in 
the first instance as mementos, but which, when 
time began to heal her tender wound, she disposed 
of to advantage. No doubt Mr. Perry senior 
mourned his son, regretted (very unreasonably) 
the stiffness of tone of that last letter suggesting 
Australia to the prodigal so soon to sail for a 
much more distant and populous colony, whence 
no news comes either by post or wire. But if 
he did mourn, and without hope, his sorrow was 
mitigated by subsequent circumstances, when his 
son's bills came in, which they did with some- 
what indecorous haste, as is apt to happen when 
a dead debtor is under age. That the gravest of 
his emotions were not of a very sentimental 
character may be gathered from the fact that the 
young man’s furniture and personal effects were 
not sent home, but disposed of by private con- 
tract to a dealer in the town. 

Among the young man’s own companions, be- 
yond a “poor fellow!” or a malediction on the 
practice of putting chains on rivers (unheard of 
since Xerxes’ time), there were few expressions 
of real regret. Except as a first-rate oar, the 
young man had not been popular, and the sense 
of loss evoked by his death mainly arose from 
esprit de corps. As when Front de Boeuf was 
slain his friends only remarked, “A giant limb 
lopped off Prince John’s enterprise,” so it was 
generally observed of Herbert Perry, “ It will be 
a great disadvantage to our boat at Putney next 
year,” in connection with the University race, 

His funeral, however, was largely attended. 
Almost all the boating men showed, so far, some 
respect for their departed chieftain. Mr, Ma- 
vors, too, was there, still acting as deputy to the 
truant Mr, Prater, and the Canon himself, a yet 
more unwilling mourner, Such ceremonies were 
hateful to him; but since the young man had 
been an occasional visitor at the Laurels, and be- 
longed to his own college, so much of respect 
seemed due to his memory. This was the more 
to the Canon’s credit because his presence might 
have been disagreeably attributed to a nearer tie, 
the name of the dead man having been coupled 
in some quarters with that of Sophy. 

Upon the whole, however, it was agreed that 
that matter had been at most but a passing flir- 
tation; the Canon spoke of it as such himself, 
and was much more inclined than Miss Aldred— 
whose nerves had received a considerable shock 
—to ignore it. He wished things to go on at 
home “as if nothing had happened,” and thought 
his sister not only injudicious, but foolishly sen- 
timental, in making so much of it as she did. In 
this view he was greatly corroborated by the be- 
havior of Sophy herself, who, though exhibiting 
becoming seriousness, seemed by no means cast 
down. Indeed, were it not much more easy to 
feign melancholy than satisfaction, she might 
have been placed in a difficult position ; for, put 
the case to herself as she would—and she made 
some meritorious efforts to feel herself bereaved 
—it was not to be denied that a crowning mercy 
had been vouchsafed to her. After having all but 
made shipwreck of her young life, she found her- 
self in port again, ready to start upon a new voy- 
age, and this time with certain rocks and quick- 
sands very plainly marked out upon her chart. 





It is shocking to say so, but as a matter of fact it 
happens to one person out of every six to have 
good cause to rejoice in the death of a fellow- 
creature, He has done us harm, he will do us 
more harm, and his demise is not only a material 
benefit, but release from tyranny and despotism. 
Why should we not rejoice? Not of course open- 
ly, because that would be indecent and offensive, 
but in our private chamber, It would be horri- 
ble, indeed, to feel pleasure in any misfortune 
happening to him, in his pecuniary ruin, or in 
the failure of his health or mental faculties ; 
but why should death be a misfortune to him ? 
If, notwithstanding his ill behavior to ourselves, 
he is a tolerably good fellow at bottom (which, 
however, we don’t believe for an instant), why 
should we deplore his removal to a higher and 
better sphere? While, on the other hand, if he 
is a bad man, who has never lifted finger to help 
his fellow-creatures with their burdens, but has 
rather added to their weight, how much better 
is it that this substractor of the sum of human 
happiness should be wiped off the slate! He 
boasted, with reason, that he had his way here, 
no matter at what cost to others ; why, therefore, 
should we not congratulate ourselves that a spir- 
it so masterful for evil has gone elsewhere, where 
he will find his match, or, for aught we care— 
for we wish him no harm—be appreciated. The 
cheapest form of charity that has yet been dis- 
covered is, no doubt, to speak with approval of 
a dead scoundrel; but to deplore his death, how- 
ever decorous it may sound, is a hypocrisy that 
imposes upon no one. 

No; Herbert Perry had under false pretenses 
won from Sophy her first love, had had at his 
mercy (only to abuse the trust) her fair fame, 
and had been about to exact from her a sacrifice 
which he had pledged his word not to claim— 
and that she should keep his memory green, or 
mourn over his untimely fate, was a little too 
much to expect. It pleased the Canon to find 
that Sophy did not shut herself up and decline 
to see people. He had thought it not unlikely 
that, after the manner of her sex, she would have 
made as much as possible out of what had oc- 
curred, and have “ posed” as one bereaved and a 
victim of fate. He thought she took a most sen- 
sible view of things, at the same time congratu- 
lating himself that his apprehensions respecting 
her attachment to Mr. Perry had proved ground- 
less. It was now clear to him that there had 
been nothing serious between the two young peo- 


ple. His sister, who knew better, was not so 
pleased. Now the “ poor young man” was dead, 


she forgot what was detrimental to him, and felt 
only pity for his sad end. She could have easily 
forgiven the girl for having indulged in even pas- 
sionate grief, though it might have caused some 
domestic inconvenience: she thought her philo- 
sophie behavior a little heartless (while admitting 
that it was for the best), and was, on the whole, 
“ disappointed” in Sophy. 

One thing, however, she did set down to that 
young lady’s credit. Although she had apparent- 
ly forgotten her old lover with something of un- 
due haste and ease, she exhibited no desire to en- 
courage a new one, After a week or so the 
Canon had proposed to bring Adair home with 
him again, for a quiet dinner, and had deputed 
his sister to sound Sophy as to whether such an 
arrangement would be agreeable to her, when the 
girl had positively declined to be present; the 
reason of her refusal, it was understood, was the 
association of Adair’s last visit with the recent 
catastrophe ; and it was no small satisfaction to 
Miss Aldred that Sophy had withstood what had 
been always an attraction to her (¢. ¢., a young 
man’s company) from so sentimental a considera- 
tion. Sophy’s real reason was that Adair was as- 
sociated with her humiliation. He had no long- 
er, it is true, any power to harm her; but she 
did not forget that when he had had the power 
he had shown a disposition to take undue advan- 
tage of it. There had been something in his 
manner that suggested that she was under his 
thumb, and this could only have arisen, of course, 
from a suspicion of her relations with the dead 
man. She had not forgotten that walk home 
with him (though it seemed so long ago) from the 
Canon’s rooms, and his allusions to that interview 
she had been so indisereet as to give her hus- 
band in the “Roundabout” when she was sup- 
posed to be at a ball, of which the young scholar 
had been an accidental witness. While exposure 
had threatened her from a more serious quarter, 
Adair’s possession of this fact had not loomed 
so large among her perils; but now that no ma- 
terial harm had come or could come of it, she 
confessed to herself how wrong her conduct must 
have seemed to him. Indeed, in one view, sinee 
it was now impossible to clear herself by saying 
“ Herbert Perry was my lawful husband,” the in- 
cident, so far as Adair was concerned, had a more 
unfortunate significance than ever. 

Nor was a young gentleman so audacious, and 
so little given to delicacy, likely to give up the 
hold upon her which chance had given him. As 
compared with her former case, she was beyond 
the reach of his malice, but she was not in a posi- 
tion to defy him, and her best chance of keeping 
on good terms with him, as it seemed to Sophy, 
was to keep him at a distance. She was not ab- 
solutely afraid of him—she was afraid of nothing 
now—but it would be necessary to be very guard- 
ed with him, and to use any artifice to explain 
away his suspicions; and, to do Sophy justice, 
she was resolved to have done with artifice. Cir- 
cumstances—as we are wont to term the conse- 
quences of our own folly—had compelled her of 
late to throw dust in the eyes of those about her ; 
but it was not the amusement to her which it is 
to some people. What she longed for was to 
breathe freely in clear air, and it grieved her very 
much that it was still necessary to play a part 
with those about her. 

With the Canon, as we know, she had succeed- 
ed; but with Aunt Maria she had only had a 
very moderate degree of success; while with 





Henny Helford she had a secret consciousness 
that she had made something very like a failure. 
Henny could not understand the philosophy with 
which her friend bore the loss of her lover. She 
had never compared Herbert Perry with her own 
Frederic, had never even admitted that Sophy 
was really “wrapped up” in the young man, or 
thought of him seriously as a possible husband ; 
but there had certainly been tender passages be- 
tween the two young people. He had not been 
“the summer pilot of an empty heart to the 
shores of nothing,” as other young men, Henny 
had reason to believe, had been before him; and 
something seemed due to his memory beyond a 
squeezed-out tear or two and a respiration, which, 
if it was a sigh at all, sounded like a sigh of re- 
lief. Henny could understand that the breaking 
of Sophy’s engagement might, on the whole, be a 
source of real satisfaction to her, as it undoubt- 
edly was to her friends; but the catastrophe 
which had caused it might surely have evoked 
some natural sorrow. It was not, of course, de- 
sirable, and could not be expected, that Sophy 
should put on mourning; but she might have 
worn for a few weeks, as regarded manner, a de- 
cent garb of melancholy. She did so when in 
company; but when Henny alone was present, 
she decidedly wore colors. Now and then, in- 
deed, when there was any mention of the dead 
man’s name, she became grave enough (like some, 
conventional mourner at a funeral, who breaks 
off his story at the chapel door); but, on the 
whole, Sophy’s behavior—though Henny kept her 
thoughts upon the subject to herself—not a little 
scandalized her young friend. What was curi- 
ous, however, Sophy’s health did not improve 
with her spirits; which caused certain wise and 
ingenious persons, such as abound everywhere, 
to observe that it was easy to see that the ap- 
parent cheerfulness which did Miss Gilbert so 
much credit under the circumstances was pur- 
chased at a high price. It was Jeannette’s im- 
pression—who, it is needless to say, did not share 
in this opinion—that her young mistress wanted 
exercise ; and, indeed, it was many days since she 
had left the house, or extended her walk beyond 
the garden. 

“T am quite sure, miss,” she said—for she al- 
ways called her “ miss,” to Sophy’s great content 
—‘that one of your old ‘constitutionals’ wou'd 
do you a great deal of good.” 

“T am very well as I am, thank you,” she re- 
plied; “and I can not say that I take any plea- 
sure now in walking about Cambridge.” 

Jeannette smiled a little contemptuously; she 
knew that the associations to which Sophy alluded 
were not of a nature to evoke much regret. 

“Tt isn’t, miss, as if you were liable to meet 
folks,” she went on. “I am sure the town looks 
as if the plague was in it; all the young men are 
gone down for the long vacation.” 

“Not all of them,” returned Sophy, with quiet 
significance. 

“Um—well, of course you will do as vou 
please, miss; but the young gentleman can’t bite 
you; and I must say your being so set upon keep- 
ing out of his way must look to him very much 
as if you were afraid of him.” 

“T am not afraid of him, Jeannette; I’m not 
the least afraid of him, nor of-any one else, thank 
Heaven !” 

“Still, I wouldn’t be uncivil to him if I was 
you, miss.” 

“Tam not uncivil. What incivility is there in 
my keeping within-doors when I am not inclined 
to go out? I like my home, and am happy in it ; 
I love the liberty that I had lost and have regain- 
ed; and I will never again run the risk of losing 
it—at all events to the person you have in your 
mind.” 

“Oh, lud! miss, I didn’t mean that. One may 
be reasonably kind to a young man, I hope, with- 
out intending to marry him.” 

“No doubt, but the person in question is, in 
my opinion, a dangerons one to deal with; if you 
give him an inch he takes an ell, and any attempt 
to conciliate him only convinces him that you are 
in his power, Now I am not in his power, and 
never intend to be.” 

“Very good, miss. 
may be.” 

“May be? 
mean ?” 

“Nothing, miss, nothing; only it’s never well 
to be positively certain about anything; and es- 
pecially, as°my poor old grandmother used to say, 
who had seen better days, though she died in the 
workus, ‘ Don’t boast.’” 


, 


I am sure I hope you never 


How can I be? What do you 





CHAPTER XX. 
TO A SON IN INDIA. 


NotwitHstaNnDInG that time-honored quotation 
concerning a “touch of nature’—always used, 
by-the-bye, in a totally different sense from that 
intended by him who wrote it—the men and wo- 
men one meets with are, to judge by their be- 
havior, by no means enamored of naturalness. 
The great majority of them may, indeed, be di- 
vided into two classes—the one, generally known 
as “ gushers,” who exaggerate their feelings, and 
the other, the “capsuled,” who conceal them. 
The former, of course, afford the greatest amuse- 
ment, and therein may claim a debt of gratitude 
from their fellow-creatures ; but the latter, who 
hold them in particular contempt, are not a whit 
more sensible, though less ludicrous. 

I met a widower the other day, truly sorry for 
his loss, who expressed to me his thankfulness 
to some Power or another that he had never 
throughout his recent bereavement given way to 
“sentiment” even for a moment. “ What I was 
always saying to myself,” observed the poor fel- 
low, “when I felt the tears coming, was, ‘ Now 
this is sentiment,’ and that enabled me to sup- 
press them.” I did not reply, as truth would 
have suggested, “The more fool you!” But I 
could not help feeling a contempt mingling with 





my pity for him. If he had let Nature have her 
way, and not attempted a réle entirely unfitted 
for him (that of the North American Indian), he 
would have borne his misfortunes far more easily. 

Even those soldiers who (in the good old time), 
being cut to pieces by the cat-o’-nine-tails, made 
it a point of honor not to cry out, had a bit of 
leather in their mouths to chew; and whenever 
there is repression there is leather, or something 
equally unwholesome. It is, indeed, contempt- 
ible and unmanly to whine and how! about one’s 
private calamities before the crowd; but if one 
1s so fortunate as to possess a loving friend, to 
close one’s heart. against his sympathy in time 
of trouble is an act of weakness none the less 
foolish because we flatter ourselves it is a proof 
of strength and wisdom. To a very few men 
stoicism is as natural as silence to a rat in a 
trap, but a majority of our Stoics are merely cap- 
suled. They are not, of course, Gushers, effer- 
vescent, without moral restraint or expression, 
or, being thus unnaturally checked, they would 
burst like a champagne bottle unrelieved of its 
“tisanne”; but they have their fair share of hu- 
man emotion, and conceal it from mistaken ideas 
of what is becoming. This was the case with 
Canon Aldred. He loved his sister, had an affec- 
tionate regard for his ward, and entertained the 
kindliest feelings (which were duly reciprocated) 
for troops of friends; but his heart was with his 
boy in India, and of him he rarely spoke to any 
one. To have manifested, even to his nearest 
and dearest (save one), his devotion to his only 
son would have seemed to him a weakness. He 
deemed paternal love, “like faith and prayers, 
the privatest of men’s affairs,” and had scarcely 
exhibited it even to its object while it was still 
with him. But now his Robert was so many 
hundred miles away, in a dangerous climate, and 
bound to be there so long, he could no longer 
afford to conceal his affection from him. There 
were too many chances on both sides against 
their ever meeting with one another in this world 
to admit of reticence; and he was not so posi- 
tively certain, perhaps, as a divine should be, of 
their meeting in the next. At all events, should 
Heaven grant that precious boon, it would be 
strange and sad indeed if it should be necessary 
to inform him then for the first time how much 
he had loved him—a thing that will have to be 
done, perchance, by a good many undemonstra- 
tive persons. 

As the Canon sat alone in his college rooms, 
with his chin in his left hand and a pen in his 
right, and with that large thin note-paper before 
him on which we send our winged thoughts afar, 
he thinks of these things. A poem of a modern 
but well-nigh forgotten writer steals into his 
mind, dealing with matters after death, when the 
soul is as a hand withdrawing from a glove, and 
he who speaks is dead and mourned, or mis- 
mourned, by those he has left behind him. 

“Dear hearts, they have all come, 
And think me dead—me, who #0 know I'm living, 
The vitalest creature in this fleshly room, 
That was my darling boy’s—that kiss.” 
And at those words this man of reticence and 
philosophic calm, conceiving to himself his Rob- 
ert’s last adieu, let fall some tears; for, amazing 
as it may seem, though of mature years and a 
Canon, he was a person of the liveliest imagina- 
tion. 

By his side were two letters, to which (as 
though he had not known every word of them by 
heart) he more than once referred as he wrote 
on. They were the only ones he had received 
from his son since his departure, and dear to him 
as that sacred memento from dead Milton’s head : 
bright, chatty impressions of a first acquaint- 
ance with a strange land. What was a marvel, 
indeed, considering that they came from India, 
there were no complaints in them. When things 
were not rose-color, they afforded an opportunity, 
not for grumbling, but for a sly touch of humor. 
From these graphic touches you might have 
guessed the writer’s character, to which know- 
ledge you were, moreover, assisted by a portrait 
done by a native artist. If not very successful 
as a work of art, it served to recall every linea-' 
ment to the father’s eye, while just so much of 
novelty was added by the attire, suitable to the 
climate, as gave piquancy to the likeness. ‘So 
this is my Indian Robert, is it?” was the Canon’s 
remark, murmured with the coo of a pigeon, fol- 
lowed by a secret reflection that the boy looked 
even a finer fellow abroad than he had looked at 
home. 

The picture, indeed, represented as wholesome, 
hearty a young fellow as parent’s eye could wish 
to look upon, a bigger, broader figure than the 
Canon, with keener eyes and a more resolute 
mouth, but with something of his father’s kind- 
liness in the expression, which became his young 
face well. Brown speaking eyes, brown curling 
hair, and cheeks already imbrowned by the East- 
ern sun, the whole set off by very light-colored 
apparel, gave an expression of acclimatization 
that augured well for his physical health ; while, 
on the other hand, that there was no alien change 
in his disposition was clear from the tone of his 
letters. Though lively, they were singularly sim- 
ple, and breathed a filial affection so tender that 
they might very well have been addressed to a 
mother instead of a father. He spoke of his ex- 
penses, his pursuits, his amusements, and even 
his love affairs, with the greatest frankness. 
“Pray tell Aunt Maria,” he wrote, “that she is 
quite right about the percentage of sun-strokes ; 
out of every ten Europeans about nine fall vic- 
tims to it; in the native tongue it is termed 
brandy pawnee. Sophy, too, has proved only too 
true a prophetess as regards the other calamity. 
Her name is Alma Treherne, the daughter of a 
fire-eating Colonel. He has a good government 
appointment, so that she is altogether out of my 
reach; but she leans down from the heavens and 
smiles upon me a little. She is faultless, save in 
one respect, which time will remedy; she is but 
seventeen. I need not tell you, alas! not to take 
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this communication too seriously. It is, I know, 
but a dream; but you used to say that at my 
time of life there is no harm in dreaming. To- 
morrow I start for the Hills, a thousand miles 
away. When I come back she will doubtless, as 
Praed sings, be ‘Mrs. Something Rogers.’ Yet I 
don’t think that ‘in my heart’s most secret cell 
there will have been any other lodgers.’ There 
—lI hear you saying, ‘ What nonsense !’ as you fix 
your glasses more tightly on your dear nose; but 
you know, father, it was agreed between us that 
we should tell each other everything.” 

The Canon did not say ‘‘ What nonsense !”’ and 
took his glasses off his nose to wipe them with 
his handkerchief. He was not angry with Miss 
Alma Treherne; far from it; he thought her a 
young lady of good taste to have been captivated 
(so he translated Robert’s statement of the cir- 
cumstance) with his darling boy, and only grudged 
her her opportunities. What would he not have 
given, what would he not give now, for one clasp 
of the hand of his absent son? There was much 
more of narrative and chitchat, but the piece de 
résistance of his epistolary fare (though it did not 
appear there had been much resistance) was that 
allusion to the young lady. The Canon proceed- 
ed to answer his son’s letter with reciprocal 
warmth and frankness. 

O pen, beyond all magie of wing, that can 
waft love and gentleness to the ends of the earth, 
and grave our thoughts at home upon hearts ten 
thousand miles away! It is the nearest approach, 
this letter-writing, that has yet been discovered 
to that much-desiderated attribute of being in two 
places at once. While the Canon wrote his home 
news his eyes were in India watching that sun- 
burned young fellow reading it: and when the oth- 
er should come to read it, his leal young heart 
would have fled home to the kind seribe. It was 
a long epistle, which was of itself a proof of the 
Canon’s affection, for he was a man who rarely 
spoke or wrote at length; what he had to say he 
expressed concisely, though often humorously, 
and never paid his hearers the bad compliment 
of taking them for a common jury. It will be suf- 
ficient for our purpose to quote a sentence or two. 

“What you say about Miss Treherne, my dear 
boy, I need scarcely tell you, especially interested 
me. It is a dream (as you yourself admit) from 
which you will waken not one whit the worse. It 
is as natural for a young man to turn his thoughts 
in honor to a fair woman as for a flower to turn 
to the sun: and perhaps the earlier the better. 
Even if nothing comes of it (as is likely to hap- 
pen in this case), his heart is the better and the 
wiser for such an experience. If he has a good 
heart to begin with, he will wish her well and not 
ill, though circumstances may award her to an- 
other. From what you tell me of the fire-eating 
Colonel, I should doubt your taking to him as a 
father-in-law, while Lam afraid (which is of more 
consequence) that your prospects would hardly 
recommend you as a suitor for his daughter's 
hand. I am a very selfish, ease-loving old fel- 
low, you know, and have not much to spare you. 
Though I will do my best when the time comes, 
I can not promise any great increase of your al- 
lowance. One must look ahead in these things ; 
and remember that two young people in the bonds 
of matrimony, if I may borrow the language of 
the Board of Directors of my Insurance Com- 
pany, ‘have power to add to their number.’ My 
policy will be of no use to you, but rather the re- 
verse, till after my death ; and, as you know, what 
I have is chiefly income, which the necessity of 
my position compels me to spend pretty freely. 
That you will make your own way in the path 
you have chosen I feel well convinced; but your 
shoulders must be free at starting. Travels with 
a knapsack must be made en gargon. You will 
not think me cruel, dear boy; but deem me rath- 
er only ‘ cruel to be kind,’ in these words of warn- 
ing. In all things you will have my sympathy, 
my confidence, and my help as far as it can be 
stretched. Oh, feeble are these words to express 
the love I bear you. If Fate were kinder, how 
eagerly would I say, ‘Come home, my Robert, and 
bring your Alma with you!” 

“The cup of life in this respect, as in so many 
others, is dealt to us in different measures. In 
Sophy’s case, for example, if only she could find 
a suitable match (I thought of one at one time, 
you remember, but you differed from me), I should 
like to see her settled in life as soon as may be. 
There has been already a little something—one 
can hardly call it an attachment—between her 
anda young gentleman at this college, which has 
been broken off in a very sad and sudden manner 
by his untimely death. It is clear to me, from the 
dear girl’s behavior, that it never had any real 
root, which is, so far, a source of satisfaction both 
to your aunt and myself. But I am not easy in 

















f. 
my mind about her, and should be greatly pleased 
to be quit of my responsibilities, could it be done 
with happiness to herself. There is a young man 
here who has greatly taken my faney. He has 
neither birth nor fortune to recommend him; as 
to the former, indeed, I doubt whether he is even 
legitimate, which in a woman’s eyes is a sad blot 
(they never can understand till it is too late the 
immense advantage of having no connections by 
marriage); but as to the latter, I am much mis- 
taken if his brains, which are abundant and of the 
practical sort, do not soon supply him with in- 
come, There would, of course, be many objec- 
tions to such a match; but the fact is I was put 
(unreasonably as it turns out) in such a state of 
trepidation concerning the other young gertleman 
(now in paradise), that I am still tremulous about 
the choice Sophy may make when she comes to 
be her own mistress, and would rather see her 
mated with a man in whom I have confidence, 
though otherwise not very eligible, than trust to 
her own judgment. However, nothing happens 
but the unexpected, and Sophy may choose the 
counterpart of yourself, and thereby console me 
for your coldness toward her. I am sorry to say 
that the dear girl’s health, though she is in excel- 
lent spirits, gives us some cause for uneasiness, 











“Dr. Newton ascribes it to a life of idleness 
without an object, and says nothing would be so 
good for her as to marry some steady, stay-at- 
home young fellow, to whom (think of that, Mas- 
ter Robert) he predicts she would prove the best 
of wives. 

“ You will be glad to hear (since all that pleases 
me pleases you, I know) that the Concordance 
goes on bravely. I find Mr. Adair (the young man 
I have alluded to) quite invaluable as an assist- 
ant, and the more so since his tastes are mathe- 
matical, and his appreciation of the bard not so 
intense as to carry him off his feet. He will rise 
in life (or ’m a Dutchman); but it will not be to 
the Empyrean. As the American gentleman re- 
plied to his friend when he said it was ‘fine over- 
head’, ‘There are, however, very few people go- 
ing that way.’ ‘ But I can now no more; the 
Parting Sun beyond the earth’s green cape and 
verdant isles Hesperean sets.’ In other words, 
the bell is going for evening chapel. Adieu, 
dear boy. ‘Be strong, live happy, and love, but, 
first of all, Him whom to love is to obey, and keep 
His great command.’” 

A characteristic epistle enough; full of tender- 
ness, and of that sort of humor which is the dis- 
infectant of coarseness, and. concluding with a 
quotation from his poetic idol. 
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CAMELS. 
A REMINISCENCE OF CENTRAL 
AUSTRALIA. 

FRIEND once informed me that a camel was 

a tylopod. At that time I had never seen 
a camel, and consequently did not know what he 
meant. I believe now that a tylopod is a beast 
formed by the coalescence of a goat, a mule, and 
a giraffe. A camel certainly does present various 
phases of character which can only be accounted 
for by assuming that its parentage is connected 
in some mysterious way with the above animals. 
It has the thievish propensities of a goat, and 
that animal’s omnivorous appetite, the obstinacy 
of a mule, and the ungainly aspect of a giraffe. 
His organ of song, too, has certain thrilling notes 
which could only have been derived from a he- 
mule. Adsthetically a camel is not a success. 
There is wanting in his form the symmetry of 
proportion, the perfect fitness of things which 
would render him an object of admiration to one 
of the higher culture. His beauty is of an obso- 
lete type. He belongs rather to the preraphaelite 
school. 

If Cleopatra were alive we probably should not 
be awe-stricken with her good looks; yet she 
drove Mark Antony to a suicide’s grave. The 
camel and Cleopatra were contemporaneous. 
They were both products of the same civilization. 
Cleopatra died, but the camel, alas! survives, a 
monument to the mistaken ideas of early man. 
What Cleopatra did for Mark Antony, the camel 
nearly did for me. Often has a camel driven me 
to such a degree of madness that I have deter- 
mined to hurl myself into eternity regardless of 
consequences or expense. Remembering, how- 
ever, that revenge is sweet, I lived. I considered 
the pen to be mightier than the stock-whip, and 
solaced myself with the thought that one day I 
would show to the world what a misbegotten 
beast a tylopod really is. That day has arrived. 
Hence this production. 

When the writer was in Australia it was his 
misfortune to be engaged for some two years in 
exploring certain parts of the interior. Horses 
were useless there, as the country was so dry. 
Camels were the only means of transportation. 
When I heard of this I thought in my innocence 
how nice it would be to imitate the free Bedouin 
of the Sahara, and bound along on the fleet-foot- 
ed ship of the desert over the burning sands of 
Central Australia. From childhood’s happy hour 
I had read of these noble beasts. Camels were 
associated in my mind with much that was beau- 
tiful—things that appealed to my feelings, such as 
palm-trees, dates, cocoa-nuts, oases, goat-skin wa- 
ter bags, dusky maidens, sheiks, and negro slaves. 

Accordingly, one morning, when I found two 
camels and an Afghan waiting to convey me to 
the rest of the party, my excitement was wrought 
up to fever heat. The camels looked similar to pic- 
tures of them I had seen in my boyhood, although 
I could not tell whether they were true tylopods 
or not. The Afghan appeared to be a veritable 
sheik, and rejoiced in the name of Mohammed 
Golah Hassan. My zeal inspired me to mount 
immediately. I went to look for a ladder to car- 
ry out my purpose. But Hassan informed me 
that the camel would lie down, and thus enable 
me to dispense with that article. I remembered, 
too, that it would be quite possible for the camel 
to start off when I was only half-way up. Has- 
san grasped the nose-line of a camel, and after 
much tugging at it and a great deal of “ whish- 
tah,” “ wh-e-e-sh-tah,” the camel consented to lie 
down. Ido not know if the man who wrote of 
the “ perfumes of Araby the blest” ever smelled 
a camel or not. If he did, that line was bitter 
sarcasm. 

Hassan then made a seat for me with some 
blankets in the after-compartment of the saddle. 
This latter article, by-the-way, is made of wood 
and iron, and although a result of primitive cul- 
ture, is admirably adapted to make a man pro- 
fane after intimate acquaintance. It is capable 
of holding two persons. When only one is to 
ride, he sits in the back place. 

Well, I mounted, and thought I should split in 
twain, fer it was much like trying to straddle a 
good-sized table. Then, being fully equipped, 
Hassan chirruped to the camel to arise, where- 
upon that camel hoisted his back end some ‘ten 
feet in the air. I did not wait to see what else 
he intended to do, but dismounted forthwith, 
skinning my hands and knees in the process, for 
I came down to the ground quicker than I intend- 
ed. Hassan assured me that all camels got up 
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in that manner. I doubted it, but was not going 
to be beaten by a tylopod, so I tried again. 
When his back end was hoisted I was ready for 
him, and stood to my guns. But I forgot that 
his front end would have to come up too. When 
it did, I got off again, at the expense of the cu- 
ticle of my nose. I then expressed my feelings 
briefly but vigorously. The conclusion forced 
itself irresistibly on my mind that there were 
more points about a camel’s method of getting 
up than would appear at first sight. Hassan 
seemed to have no difficulty in keeping his seat: 
why, then, should I? I determined to experi- 
ment, and told Hassan to make the camel get 
up again—without me. I attentively observed 
his actions, and found that he really did get up 
one end atatime. It seemed curious, but I was 
fain to accept it. At last, however, I overcame 
all difficulty, and started boldly down the road. 
The camel walked—at least Hassan said so; I 
am not sure what he did. As far as ean be 
recollected now, he slid first one side of his 
body, then the other, along. It is an insidi- 
ous kind of motion. You imagine it is easy 
for a while; then you think it is one of the 
most ingenious methods of torture known. Aft- 
er proceeding a few yards I became more em- 
boldened, and put my tylopod into a trot ; but hav- 
ing no desire for immediate disintegration, re- 
lapsed again into a walk. We at last reached a 
small creek, which, curiously enough, had some 
water in it. The camel was evidently overpow- 
ered at the sight, for he lay down and rolled in 
it, after depositing me a few yards away. I did 
not like this, so determined to return. The joint 
efforts of Hassan and myself were needed to in- 
duce that beast to come out of the water. It was 
such a rarity to him that he wished to make the 
most of it. When we had returned, I naturally 
wished to descend. How was it tobe done? Has- 
san solved the conundrum. He said, “ Whish 
tah,” and the camel went down on his knees, dex- 
terously shooting me over his head. I thought 
this was rude in the camel, but Hassan said 
they always lie down that way. This knowledge, 
however, did not heal my bruises. The next 
morning I was unable to walk with my pristine 
agility. 

This day was the first of many. For two years 
I was doomed by a stern fate to ride those tylo- 
pods. During the first six months of that time I 
was too closely employed in attending to the 
maimed portions of my poor body to view camels 
in any other light but that of execration. I 
still execrate. But when physically able I studied 
them. They seemed to be worth a certain amount 
of study. They are so beautifully adapted for 
purposes of torture. 

The camel, taken per se, and examined with 
the calm eye of reason, is somewhat paradoxical 
even in his best moments. His appetite, for 
instance: as previously put, the goat is the only 
animal which approaches him in this respect. 
But the camel has left the goat in the shade, and 
with a laudable scientific spirit has opened up 
new and startling lines of investigation in the 
food question. A goat draws the line at tobacco. 
A camel chews it in a thankful and meditative 
frame of mind, and wishes for more. He has 
been known to eat stones. Empty sardine tins he 
absorbs with the zest of a connoisseur. ‘“ Damp- 
er” he idolizes. Dry sticks he can worry down on 
a pinch. Meat in the last stage of decomposition 
is looked upon by him with favor. But the 
thorniest species of acacia are his forte. He de- 
vours an acre or two of these bushes with the 
air of a Brillét-Savarin eating a Strasburg pie. 
Another interesting point is that he never gets 
enough. His capacity for containing food com- 
pletely demolishes all present theories upon the 
laws of space and dimensions. The writer has 
tried more than once to fill a tylopod, but he 
never succeeded. A friend of mine nearly did it 
once, but the camel burst before we could make 
exact observations. My friend gave him just a 
little tin of nitro-glycerine. The camel expand- 
ed before us like the poodle in Faust, and like 
him vanished into smoke. 

An Afghan once told me that in his country 
camels could be filled. I believed it, for I under- 
stood that camels could do many things in his 
country that they could not do here—go without 
water fora year or two, travel three hundred miles 
a day, never get sore backs. The time his camel 
got filled he ate a hay-stack, and with it, as a sort 
of sauce piquante, three of the Afghan’s brothers, 
who were lying uponit. This Afghan said it was 
not the hay-stack which filled the camel, but his 
brothers. I believed him. I never saw a camel 
eat an Afghan, but I have often wished their ap- 
petites would take a turn that way. It would 
have been a soothing sight to a man who has been 
afflicted with them as fellow-travellers. A camel 
is very bad by himself, but when taken in connec- 
tion with an Afghan he is simply maddening. A 
gentleman who has had much experience in both 
of these articles assured the writer with tears in 
his eyes that he had no doubt there had been a 
decided increase of insanity in South Australia 
since camels and Afghans had been introduced 
there. Before they came with their insidious in- 
fluence, colonial beer and Queensland rum were 
the only causes producing any insanity beyond 
what is natural to the inhabitants of the region. 
Now, alas! there are very few men there who are 
not more or less insane. 

Taken separately, camels and Afghans can be 
dealt with ; torether, they form a disastrous so 
cial problem we are as yet incompetent to solve. 
In regard to disposition, camels, with few excep- 
tions, are abominable. They are vindictive and 
cunning. When their wrath is excited from any 
cause, not only do they endeavor to trample upon 
you, but add insult to injury by spitting deliber- 
ately in your face. Now in this matter of expee- 
toration they are second to none. Even a Mis- 
sourian with a quid of James River XXX in his 
capacious mouth would have to be content with 
a back seat. A camel never misses his aim. 
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One has been known to hit a man in the eve 
with three or four gallons of this noxious fluid 
at a distance of forty feet. An Afghan told me 
that in his country he had seen a camel stand- 
ing on one side of the Khyber Pass hit an inno- 
cent man who, like Norval’s father, was quietly 
tending his flocks on the other. It is no doubt 
connected with the fact that camels were until 
lately exceedingly abundant and ferocious in the 
Khyber Pass that the British soldiers have met 
with so many disasters there 

Of course, when a man is treated in this man- 
ner by a camel, he naturally becomes imbued with 
a strong desire to shed that tylopod’s gore. This 
is not so easy to accomplish as it would at first 
sight appear. Only a novice would ever attempt 
to beat a camel with a whip. A club is not 
sufficient. An axe or crowbar, when judiciously 
used, is sometimes effective. The only vulnera- 
ble part of a tylopod is his nose. How this hap- 
pened to be an exception Was a Inystery to me 
for along time. One day an Afghan told me it 
was owing to a merciful interposition of Allah in 
favor of Mohammed, who, as every one knows, 
was a camel-driver before he went into business 
asa prophet 

Mohammed one day found it necessary to chas- 
tise a camel he was riding. 


(This is certainly 
probable ) f 


He began, but after wasting much 
energy and all the clubs he could find within a 
mile or two, prostr ated himself on the ground 
and implored the aid of Allah. Allah answered 
his prayer, having probably an eye to Moham 
med’s future career, and caused the camel’s nose 
Mohammed then, guided by 
inspiration, conceived the brilliant idea of tying 
that tylopod’s head to a tree, and thumping his 
nose with as big a stick as he could conveniently 
wield. The result was admirable. The camel 
arose and went along like a lamb. Mohammed, 
seeing with a prophetic eve that an immense 


benefit had been conferred upon his race, left full 


to become tender. 


instructions how to manage a camel in the Three- 
hundred-and-sixth Book of the Koran, where it 
may be read to this day. He mentioned also 
in that work the invocation to be used when it 


was necessary to perform the operation. The Af- 
ghan told it tome. It was short but sweet. Thus: 
Suhawallah! molly!! wackah!!! rowah!!!! 
guzz!!!!! whe-e-e-e-sh-tah !!! A camel never 





fails to arise and go about his business if this is 
said to him with due emphasis, after the applica- 
tion of a club to his nose for about half an hour. 

Regarded as a thing of beauty, a camel is not 
a joy forever. Far from it He is absurd, idiot- 
ic. Why nature should have inflicted such a 
ludicrous form on any animal is incomprehen- 
sible. Even an Afghan can give no plausible 
Wherever a camel is seen for the first 
time, the rest of creation flees as if from the 
wrath to come. 


reason. 


I have been assured by presum- 
ably veracious persons that horses seeing a camel, 
or a team of them, for the first time, have run 
away and kept on running for days. I have 
seen them run away, but do not know how many 
days they went, because I did not follow them. 
Probably camels have been the means of saving 
the lives of some persons. It would be interest- 
ing to know how many they have hurried into a 
premature grave. I have been nearly placed in 
the latter category. They have so many ingen- 
ious methods of putting you out of the way. Ly- 
ing down upon you when you are asleep is gen- 
erally effective. Pulling one out of the saddle 
and sitting on him has been known to produce 
Another method, 


which they practice when a man is hobbling them, 


happy results for the camel. 
is generally successful; they raise one of their 
fore-feet, ostensibly to knock off a fly or two, but 
really to land a person about fifteen feet away, 
and then kneel on h As a camel does everv- 
thing by contraries, he can not kick in the normal 
way, 7. ¢ 


, with his hind-legs ; at least he does not. 


He hits straight out from the shoulder. If any 
one is standing then anywhere in the vicinity, he 
goes off into space WI h a strong impression near 


the lumbar plexus that he has been hurled from a 
catapult. 

Camels at a good distance, say ten or twelve 
thousand miles, are noble and imposing beasts. 
Nearer than that their interest to me diminishes 
directly as the square of the distance. Long may 
they flourish in Afghanistan! I never want to 
see them—except through a reversed telescope. 
Bismillah ! 


Peace be with them ! 





USEFUL RECIPES. 
Croqurtres.—One pound of cold turkey or chicken, 
half a pound of bread-crumbs, three tea-spoonfuls ot 
parsley, half a pound of butter, one tea-spoonful of 
onion, and four eggs. Chop the meat very fine, also 
the herba, and mix well together. Add salt, pepper, 
and powdered mace to taste. Cayenne pepper is bet- 
ter than black pepper. A little nutmeg may also be 
added to advantage. Break two raw eggs, of which 
make a soft panada with the bread, butter, and a little 
boiling water. When cold mix with the meat, Break 
in two more raw eggs, then add three table-spoonfuls 
of sweet cream. Mix thoroughly, and make up into 
any shape you prefer—little balls or ovals, or in imita- 
tion of pears, Dip them in raw egg, then roll them in 
grated bread-crumbs, and fry in boiling lard. 
Remark.—In winter parsley or any other herb may 
be procured, in a dried and pulverized state, of any 
first-rate grocer, as they are now put up by the Shakers. 
Geruan Purrs.—Take eight table-spoonfuls of the 
finest sifted flour, ove quart of rich milk, and half a 
pound of butter, set near the fire until it has melted. 
Beat two eggs very light, and stir gradually into the 
milk and butter, alternately with the flour. Add one 
nutmeg and « tea-spoonful of powdered cinnamon. 
Mix the whole well to a fine smooth batter. Butter 
some stone-ware baking cups (half-pint size) and di- 
vide the mixture among them until they are half full or 
alittle more. Set them without delay in a quick oven, 
and bake them about three-quarters of an hour. Turn 
them into a flat dessert dish and sprinkle sugar over 
them. Serve them up hot with any sauce that you 
may prefer. Simple cream flavored with sagar, nut- 
meg, and wine is often used. Send them around whole, 
fur they will fall when cut. 
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GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


See illustration on double page. 


TNLIKE most of the cathedrals which have 
U appeared in the series of illustrations of 
English ecclesiastical buildings in Harper's 
Werkty and Harprr’s Bazar, Gloucester can 
not boast of any great antiquity as an episcopal 
see. It is one of the magnificent monastic edi- 
fices which Henry VIII., on the suppression of 
the English monasteries, assigned to new dioceses 
which he formed and endowed. The city itself, 
the Glevi Castra of the Roman conquerors of 
Britain, was, according to some traditions, the 
capital of King Lucius, who in the year 160 a.p. 
sent a request to Pope Eleutherus, asking him 
to send Christian missionaries to teach his peo- 
ple the true faith. The missionaries came; Lu- 
cius and his people were converted ; and the mon- 
arch, after building a church on the site of the 
present cathedral, piously resigned his crown, 
and wandered through Gaul and Germany preach- 
ing the faith into which he had been baptized, 
till he reached Coire, in the Grisons, where he 
became the first bishop of the see, and where his 
relics are still shown. But, like a great many 
other saints in the calendar, Lucius seems to have 
possessed the marvellous property of having sev- 
eral bodies buried in widely separated regions, for 
his native city also claimed the honor of preserv- 
ing his remains. 

But, passing from fable to fact, it is known 
that Osric, “ underking” of Mercia, established at 
Gloucester a nunnery in 681, which, after a period 
of decay, was changed into a convent of secular 
canons in 821, and finally of Benedictines in 1022. 
Under this great and g'orious order the abbey 
steadily grew in wealth and importance. The 
first Parliament after the Conquest was convoked 
by Henry Beauclere within its walls. Henry III. 
was crowned there, and the body of the murdered 
Edward II. deposited under its roof. Within its 
cells was written a work of the highest historical 
and philological importance, the Chronicle of Eng- 
londe, by Robert of Gloucester. The second bish- 
op of the see was the martyr John Hooper, who 
was burned as a heretic during the reign of Mary, 
in 1555. A monument in the city marks the 
scene of his execution. The best known, how- 
ever, of the prelates who have sat on the throne 
of Gloucester is the arrogant and domineering 
Warburton, the author of the Divine Legation of 
Moses, the chief argument in which is that Moses 
must have had a divine mission because he did 
not teach, like all other human legislators, the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul. The fab- 
ric of the church is of various ages and styles. 
The original edifice, erected in 1058, was burned 
in 1088, and an unusual number of fires seem to 
have occurred in its successor. As it stands at 
present its outlines—owing to the Lady-chapel, 
with its projecting chantries, the eastern chapels 
to the transepts, and the open-work of the para- 
pets and pinnacles—are unusually varied and pic- 
turesque. 

The light and graceful tracery of the central 
tower gives a special character to the exterior. 
Against a clear mid-day sky the open-work is 
sufficiently striking, but when the west is blush- 
ing with the glow of sunset the effect is one of 
wondrous beauty. The tower forms an admira- 
ble centre to the pile, and all the various lines 
of transept, choir, roof, and gables are admirably 
designed to lead the eye up to its crowning pin- 
nacles. 

The view we give is taken from the southwest. 
The porch was erected by Abbot Morwent in 1425, 
and bears cut in the spandrels of the doorway the 
arms of England and France, and of the abbey. 
Beyond the porch, with its niches and canopies, 
was the aisle wall erected by Abbot Thokey. The 
transepts are remarkably short, and indicate clear- 
ly the outline of the original Norman work. To 
the east of the transept is a door leading to the 
crypt, and just over it is the “’prentice bracket” 
—a bracket of stone in the shape of a builder’s 
square, supported by two figures—which is said 
to be the trial piece of the master mason’s son. 
The nave in the interior is remarkable for its 
round Norman piers, but in the choir the Norman 
walls and arches are covered with panelling and 
screen-work. The east window at once attracts 
attention, while the vaulting of the roof is one of 
the richest examples in England. The former is 
the largest in Britain, and is filled with the finest 
stained glass of the period, The arrangement of 
the figures imparts a grand pyramidal effect ; the 
figures themselves are entirely white, the positive 
colors being confined to the backgrounds of the 
spires and the tapestries of the niches, and car- 
ried in uniform columns down the window. 

The general design of the groups is the En- 
thronement of the Blessed Virgin, and the origi- 
nal arms in the window were those of the Glouces- 
tershire warriors who fought and conquered at 
Cressy. The work was completed not later than 
1350. The tomb of Edward IL. is worthy of a 
better man and a greater king; it was erected by 
edward III, and became an important place of 
pilgrimage, and offerings made there were thought 
to avert the Divine anger from the nation. The 
tomb of King Edward was as rich a source of 
revenue to Gloucester as the shrine of St. Thomas 
to Canterbury, and it was estimated that if all the 
oblations presented during the reign of Edward 
III. had been spent on the church, it might have 
been built anew. The king, when in danger of 
shipwreck, vowed an offering of a golden ship; 
the Black Prince and Queen Philippa were equal- 
ly munificent. The effigy of the murdered king is 
undoubtedly a portrait; the head is very fine, and 
exhibits the striking Plantagenet features as 
clearly as the statue of Edward III. at Westmin- 
ster, or that of the Black Prince at Canterbury. 
Another curious effigy is kept in one of the chap- 
els, a wooden figure of Robert, son of William the 
Conqueror, who died at Cardiff, where he had been 
prisoner for over a quarter of a century. Be- 
hind the east window is the “ Whispering Gal- 








lery,” seventy-five feet long, three feet wide, and 
eight feet high. The lowest whisper or the 
scratch of a pin is distinctly heard from one end 
to the other. 

The cloisters on the north of the church are 
fine examples of groining in fan tracery—a style 
of vaulting peculiar to England, and perhaps 
originated by the school of masons who built 
this church. In the north walk of the cloisters 
are the lavatories, quite perfect. The see of 
Gloucester originally was formed out of the large 
diocese of Worcester ; they were reunited during 
the reign of Edward VI., and then separated 
again. In 1836 the see of Bristol was joined to 
that of Gloucester, and the bishop is “ of Glouces- 
ter and Bristol.” The bishops of the see have 
been prominent in the work of Biblical transla- 
tion. The first bishop, Wakeman, revised the 
Book of Revelation for Cranmer’s Bible; Bishop 
Ravis translated part of the New Testament for 
James I.’s Bible; Bishop Smith, for the same 
work, translated the prophets and wrote the 
preface; while the present occupant of the see, 
Bishop Ellicott, was one of the most energetic 
and learned of the band of scholars who prepared 
the late Revised Version. 





A FAR-AWAY MELODY. 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 


fPHE clothes-line was wound securely around 

the trunks of four gnarled, crooked old ap- 
ple-trees which stood promiscuously about the 
yard back of the cottage. It was tree-blossom- 
ing time, but these were too aged and sapless to 
blossom freely, and there was only a white bough 
here and there shaking itself triumphantly from 
amongst the rest, which had only their new green 
leaves. There was a branch occasionally which 
had not even these, but pierced the tender green 
and the flossy white in hard gray nakedness. All 
over the yard the grass was young and green and 
short, and had not yet gotten any feathery heads. 
Once in a while there was a dandelion set close- 
ly down amongst it. 

The cottage was low, of a dark red color, with 
white facings around the windows, which had no 
blinds, only green paper curtains. 

The back door was in the centre of the house, 
and opened directly into the green yard, with 
hardly a pretense of a step, only a flat oval stone 
before it. 

Through this door, stepping cautiously on the 
stone, came presently two tall lank women in 
chocolate-colored calico gowns, with a basket of 
clothes between them. They set the basket un- 
derneath the line on the grass, with a little 
clothes-pin bag beside it, and then proceeded 
methodically to hang out the clothes. Every- 
thing of a kind went together, and the best 
things on the outside line, which could be seen 
from the street in front of the cottage. 

The two women were curiously alike. They 
were about the same height, and moved in the 
same way. Even their faces were so similar in 
feature and expression that it might have been a 
difficult matter to distinguish between them. All 
the difference, and that would have been scarce- 
ly apparent to an ordinary observer, was a dif- 
ference of degree, if it might be so expressed. 
In one face the features were both bolder and 
sharper in outline, the eyes were a trifle larger 
and brighter, and the whole expression more ani- 
mated and decided than in the other. 

One woman's scanty drab hair was a shade 
darker than the other’s, and the negative fair- 
ness of complexion, which generally accompanies 
drab hair, was in one relieved by a slight tinge of 
warm red on the cheeks, 

This slightly intensified woman had been com- 
monly considered the more attractive of the two, 
although in reality there was very little to choose 
between the personal appearance of these twin 
sisters, Priscilla and Mary Brown. They moved 
about the clothes-line, pinning the sweet white 
linen on securely, their thick white-stockinged 
ankles showing beneath their limp calicoes as 
they stepped, and their large feet in cloth slip- 
pers flattening down the short green grass. Their 
sleeves were rolled up, displaying their long thin 
muscular arms, which were sharply pointed at 
the elbows. 

They were homely women ; they were fifty and 
over now, but they never could have been pretty 
in their teens, their features were too irredeema- 
bly irregular for that. No youthful freshness of 
complexion or expression could ever have possi- 
bly done away with the impression that they gave. 
Their plainness had probably only been enhanced 
by the contrast, and these women to people gen- 
erally seemed better-looking than when they were 
young. There was an honesty and patience in 
both faces that showed all the plainer for their 
homeliness. 

One, the sister with the darker hair, moved a 
little quicker than the other, and lifted the wet 
clothes from the basket to the line more fre- 
quently. She was the first to speak, too, after 
they had been hanging out the clothes for some 
little time in silence. She stopped as she did so, 
with a wet pillow-case in her hand, and looked 
up reflectively at the flowering apple boughs over- 
head, and the blue sky showing between, while the 
sweet spring wind ruffled her scanty hair a little. 

“T wonder, Mary,” said she, “if it would seem 
so very queer to die a mornin’ like this, say. Don’t 
you believe there’s apple branches a-hangin’ over 
them walls made out of precious stones, like these, 
only there ain’t any dead limbs among ’em, an’ 
they’re all covered thick with flowers? An’ I 
wonder if it would seem such an awful change to 
go from this air into the air of the New Jerusa- 
lem.” Just then a robin hidden somewhere in 
the trees began to sing. “I s’pose,” she went 
on, “ that there’s angels instead of robins, though, 
and they don’t roost up in trees to sing, but stand 
on the ground, with lilies growin’ round their 
feet, maybe, up to their knees, or on the gold 








stones in the street, an’ play on their harps to go 
with the singin’.” 

The other sister gave a scared, awed look at 
her. “Lor, don’t talk that way, sister,” said she. 
“What has got into you lately? You make me 
crawl all over, talkin’ so much about dyin’. You 
feel well, don’t you?” 

“Lor, yes,” replied the other, laughing, and 
picking up a clothes-pin for her pillow-case ; “1 
feel well enough, an’ I don’t know what has got 
me to talkin’ so much about dyin’ lately, or think- 
in’ about it. I guess it’s the spring weather. 
P’r’aps flowers growin’ make anybody think of 
wings sproutin’ kinder naterally. I won’t talk 
so much about it if it bothers you, an’ I don’t 
know but it’s sorter nateral it should. Did you 
get the potatoes before we came out, sister ?”’— 
with an awkward and kindly effort to change the 
subject. 

“No,” replied the other, stooping over the 
clothes-basket. There was such a film of tears 
in her dull blue eyes that she could not distin- 
guish one article from another. 

“Well, I guess you had better go in an’ get 
’em, then; they ain’t worth anything, this time of 
year, unless they soak a while, an’ I’ll finish hang- 
in’ out the clothes while you do it.” 

“Well, p’r’aps I'd better,” the other woman 
replied, straightening herself up from the clothes- 
basket. Then she went into the house without 
another word; but down in the damp cellar, a 
minute later, she sobbed over the potato barrel as 
if her heart would break. Her sister’s remarks 
had filled her with a vague apprehension and 
grief which she could not throw off. And there 
was something a little singular about it. Both 
these women had always been of a deeply reli- 
gious cast of mind. They had studied the Bible 
faithfully, if not understandingly, and their reli- 
gion had strongly tinctured their daily life. They 
knew almost as much about the Old Testament 
prophets as they did about their neighbors; and 
that was saying a good deal of two single women 
in a New England country town. Still this reli- 
gious element in their natures could hardly have 
been termed spirituality, It deviated from that 
as much as anything of religion—which is in one 
way spirituality itself—could. 

Both sisters were eminently practical in all af- 
fairs of life, down to their very dreams, and Pris- 
cilla especially so. She had dealt in religion with 
the bare facts of sin and repentance, future pun- 
ishment and reward. She had dwelt very little, 
probably, upon the poetic splendors of the Eter- 
nal City, and talked about them still less. In- 
deed, she had always been reticent about her re- 
ligious convictions, and had said very little about 
them even to her sister, 

The two women, with God in their thoughts 
every moment, seldom had spoken His name to 
each other. For Priscilla to talk in the strain 
that she had to-day, and for a week or two pre- 
vious, off and on, was, from its extreme deviation 
from her usual custom, certainly startling. 

Poor Mary, sobbing over the potato barrel, 
thought it was a sign of approaching death. She 
had a few superstitious-like grafts upon her prac- 
tical, commonplace character. 

She wiped her eyes finally, and went upstairs 
with her tin basin of potatoes, which were care- 
fully washed and put to soak by the time her sis- 
ter came in with the empty basket. 

At twelve exactly the two sat down to dinner 
in the clean kitchen, which was one of the two 
rooms the cottage boasted. The narrow entry 
ran from the front door to the back. On one 
side was the kitchen and living-room; on the 
other, the room where the sisters slept. There 
were two small unfinished lofts overhead, reached 
by a step-ladder through a little scuttle in the 
entry ceiling, and that was all besides. The sis- 
ters had earned the cottage and paid for it years 
before, by working as tailoresses. They had quite 
a snug little sum in the bank besides, which they 
had saved out of their hard earnings. There was 
no need for Priscilla and Mary to work so hard, 
people said; but work hard they did, and work 
hard they would as long as they lived. The mere 
habit of work-had become as necessary to them 
as breathing. 

Just as soon as they had finished their meal 
and cleared away the dishes they put on some 
clean starched purple prints, which were their 
afternoon dresses, and seated themselves at the 
two front windows with their work; the house 
faced southwest, so the sunlight streamed through 
both. It was a very warm day for the season, and 
the windows were open. In the yard outside great 
clumps of lilac bushes stood close to both. They 
grew on the other side of the front door too; a 
little later the low cottage would look half buried 
in them. The shadows of their leaves made a 
dancing net-work over the freshly washed yellow 
floor. 

The two sisters sat there and sewed on some 
coarse vests all the afternoon. Neither made a 
remark often. The room, with its glossy little 
cooking-stove, its eight-day clock on the mautel, 
its chintz-cushioned rocking-chairs, and the dan- 
cing shadows of the lilac leaves on its yellow floor, 
looked pleasant and peaceful. 

Just before six o’clock a neighbor dropped in 
with her cream pitcher to borrow some milk for 
tea, and she sat down for a minute’s chat after 
she had got it filled. They had been talking a 
few moments on neighborhood topics, when all of 
a sudden Priscilla let her work fall and raised 
her hand. “Hush!” whispered she. 

The other two stopped talking, and listened, 
staring at her wonderingly, but they could hear 
nothing. 

“ What is it, Miss Priscilla ?” asked the neigh- 
bor, with round blue eyes. She was a pretty 
young thing, who had not been married long. 

“Hush! Don't speak. Don’t you hear that 
beautiful music?” Her ear was inclined toward 
the open window, her hand still raised warningly, 
and her eyes fixed on the opposite wall beyond 
them, 





Mary turned visibly paler than her usual dull 
paleness, and shuddered. “I don’t hear any mu- 
sic,” she said. ‘Do you, Miss Moore ?” 

“ No-o,” replied the caller, her simple little face 
beginning to put on a scared look, from a vague 
sense of a mystery she could not fathom. 

Mary Brown rose and went to the door, and 
looked eagerly up and down the street. ‘ There 
ain’t no organ-man in sight anywhere,” said she, 
returning, ‘an’ I can’t hear any music, an’ Miss 
Moore can’t, an’ we're both sharp enough o’ 
hearin’. You're jist imaginin’ it, sister.” 

‘“‘T never imagined anything in my life,” re- 
turned the other, “ an’ it ain’t likely I’m goin’ to 
begin now. It’s the beautifulest music. It 
comes from over the orchard there. Can’t you 
hear it? But it seems to me it’s growin’ a lit- 
tle fainter like now. I guess it’s movin’ off, per- 
haps.” 

Mary Brown set her lips hard. The grief and 
anxiety she had felt lately turned suddenly to un- 
reasoning anger against the cause of it; through 
her very love she fired with quick wrath at the 
beloved object. Still she did not say much, only, 
“T guess it must be movin’ off,” with a laugh, 
which had an unpleasant ring in it. 

After the neighbor had gone, however, she said 
more, standing before her sister with her arms 
folded squarely across her bosom. “ Now, Priscil- 
la Brown,” she exclaimed, “ I think it’s about time 
to put a stop to this. I’ve heard about enough 
of it. What do you s’pose Miss Moore thought 
of you? Next thing it ’ll be all over town that 
you’re gettin’ spiritual notions, To-day it’s mu- 
sic that nobody else can hear, an’ yesterday you 
smelled roses, and there ain’t one in blossom 
this time o’ year, and all the time you’re talkin’ 
about dyin’. For my part, I don’t see why you 
ain't as likely to live as Iam. You're uncom- 
mon hearty on vittles. You ate a pretty good 
dinner to-day for a dyin’ person.” 

“] didn’t say I was goin’ to die,” replied Pris- 
cilla, meekly: the two sisters seemed suddenly to 
have changed natures. “ An’ I'll try not to talk 
so, if it plagues you. I told you I wouldn’t this 
mornin’, but the music kinder took me by sur- 
prise like, an’ I thought maybe you an’ Miss 
Moore could hear it. I can jist hear it a little 
bit now, like the dyin’ away of a bell.” 

“There you go agin!” cried the other, sharp- 
ly. ‘ Do, for mercy’s sake, stop, Priscilla. There 
ain’t no music.” 

“Well, I wort talk any more about it,” she 
answered, patiently; and she rose and began 
setting the table for tea, while Mary sat down and 
resumed her sewing, drawing the thread through 
the cloth with quick, uneven jerks. 

That night the pretty girl neighbor was aroused 
from her first sleep by a distressed voice at her 
bedroom window, crying, “Miss Moore! Miss 
Moore !” 

She spoke to her husband, who opened the 
window. “ What’s wanted?” he asked, peering 
out into the darkness, 

“ Priscilla’s sick,” moaned the distressed voice ; 
“awful sick. She’s fainted, an’ I can’t bring 
her to, Go for the doctor—quick ! quick ! quick /” 
The voice ended in a shriek on the last word, and 
the speaker turned and ran back to the cottage, 
where, on the bed, lay a pale, gaunt woman, who 
had not stirred since she left it. Immovable 
through all her sister’s agony, she lay there, her 
features shaping themselves out more and more 
from the shadows, the bedclothes that covered 
her limbs taking on an awful rigidity. 

“She must have died in her sleep,” the doctor 
said, when he came, “ without a struggle.” 

When Mary Brown really understood that her 
sister was dead, she left her to the kindly minis- 
trations of the good women who are always ready 
at such times in a country place,and went and 
sat by the kitchen window in the chair which her 
sister had occupied that afternoon. 

There the women found her when the last of- 
fices had been done for the dead. 

“Come home with me to-night,” one said; 
“Miss Green will stay with her,” with a turn of 
her head toward the opposite room, and an em- 
phasis on the pronoun which distinguished it at 
once from one applied to a living person. 

“No,” said Mary Brown; “I’m a-goin’ to set 
here an’ listen.” She had the window wide open, 
leaning her head out into the chilly night air. 

The women looked at each other; one tapped 
her head, another nodded hers. “ Poor thing!” 
said a third. 

“ You see,” went on Mary Brown, still speaking 
with her head leaned out of the window, “I was 
cross with her this afternoon because she talked 
about hearin’ music. I was cross, an’ spoke up 
sharp to her, because I loved her, but I don’t 
think she knew. I didn’t want to think she was 
goin’ to die, but she was. An’ she heard the 
music. It was true. An’ now I’m a-goin’ to set 
here an’ listen till I hear it too, an’ then I'll know 
she ’ain’t laid up what I said agin me, an’ that 
I’m a-goin’ to die too,” 

They found it impossible to reason with her; 
there she sat till morning, with a pitying woman 
beside her, listening all in vain for unearthly 
melody. 

Next day they sent for a widowed niece of the 
sisters, who came at once, bringing her little boy 
with her, She was a kindly young woman, and 
took up her abode in the little cottage, and did the 
best she could for her poor aunt, who, it soon be- 
came evident, would never be quite herself again. 
There she would sit at the kitchen window and 
listen day after day. She took a great fancy to 
her niece’s little boy, and used often to hold him 
in her lap as she sat there. Once in a while she 
would ask him if he heard any music. “ An in- 
nocent little thing like him might hear quicker 
than a hard unbelievin’ old woman like me,” she 
told his mother once. 

She lived so for nearly a year after her sister 
died. It was evident that she failed gradually 
and surely, though there was no apparent disease. 
It seemed to trouble her exceedingly that she 
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never heard the music she listened for. She had | ed with trouble and regarded with pride. “ And 


an idea that she could not die unless she did, and 
her whole soul seemed filled with longing to join 
her beloved twin sister, and be assured of her 
forgiveness. This sister-love was all she had ever 
felt, besides her love of God, in any strong de- 
gree; all the passion of devotion of which this 
homely, commonplace woman was capable was 
centred in that, and the unsatisfied strength of 
it was killing her. The weaker she grew, the 
more earnestly she listened. She was too feeble 
to sit up, but she would not consent to lie in bed, 
and made them bolster her up with pillows in a 
rocking-chair by the window, At last she died, 
in the spring, a week or two before her sister had 
the year before. The season was a little more 
advanced this year, and the apple-trees were 
blossomed out further than they were then. She 
died about ten o’clock in the morning. The day 
before her niece had been called into the room 
by a shrill cry of rapture from her: “ I’ve heard 
it! I’ve heard it!” she eried. “A faint sound 0’ 
music, like the dyin’ away of a bell.” 





IONE STEWART.* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—{ Continued.) 
HER HUSBAND'S FRIEND. 


Epwarp laughed, and looked greatly pleased. 

“ He is not generally so sociable,” he said. “TI 
never saw him do that before. Jolly little beast! 
He knows his friends, you see.” 

“T should not like him to go to any one else if 
he were mine,” said Ione. 

“No? why not?” answered Edward, with sur- 
prise. “I am very glad that he likes you. It 
shows his good taste.” 

“Mr. Formby is more amiable than I am, is he 
not, Armine ?” Ione said, hardily, laying her dis- 
engaged hand on her husband’s shoulder. 

“Ts he?” returned Armine. 

He knew quite well what she meant; but he 
was in an unamiable mood at this moment. It 
was seldom that he felt so peevish as he did 
now. If only he could check Ione’s excessive 
love—repress her demonstrations —he should 
hold it for such unspeakable relief! If only she 
would forget him for a moment, and let him for- 
get her! 

“You know what I mean, do you not?” re- 
turned Ione: “sharing the affections of his bird. 
Mr. Formby is more amiable in this than I am, is 
he not?” . 

Still caressing the bird, she looked at her hus- 
band from under her level brows, with that look 
which was at once a challenge and a menace. 

“IT suppose I must confess that he is,’ an- 
swered Armine, with a smile as unsympathetic as 
his gravity had been. 

“T would do it again,” said Ione, hastily. “I 
would do it to anything that left me for any one 
else. Anything—any one,” she repeated with 
emphasis, no longer kept in bounds by Edward’s 
presence, seeing that he had been taken off by 
Lady Hinton, who had come on the scene to see 
what was going on, and to assert her own claims 
to consideration. 

“Would you?” said Armine, half-carelessly, 
half-kindly. “I scarcely think you are so bad as 
you wish to appear, Ione. I do not believe you 
would.” 

Extremes meet. Love as imperious as Ione’s 
is satisfied with as little as that which suffices 
for the craven and humble. It is so vigorous, so 
large, so self-sustaining, so magnifying, that it 
nourishes itself on the smallest amount of food 
from without—just as the craven asks only the 
mere permission to exist. She caught the im- 
plied praise in her husband's words; and as the 
gray mountain-peak is turned to ruddy bronze 
by the first ray of sunrise, so did Armine’s words 
transform her whole being. The angry passions 
which had begun to dominate her were loosened ; 
the very outlines of her face were softened; the 
burning light in her eyes was quenched; her 
heart was filled with joy; her whole soul felt 
satistied, soothed, released. 

“Then you do not think I am bad all through, 
Armine?” she said, tenderly, looking into his 
face with eyes which caressed him as her lips 
would have done had not old Lady Hinton been 
peering at them through the ferns. 

“Not bad at all, dear,” he answered, softly. 

But he did not return her eloquent look. He 
was watching a fly that had become caught in a 
dionea. 

“ At least I am not bad to you, my own dar- 
ling, my beloved !” she said, her voice lowered to 
a whisper as she bent toward him with a move- 
ment full of indescribable tenderness and grace, 
and laid her hand caressingly on his. 

Armine’s pale face flushed, but not with plea- 
sure. Lady Hinton, watching them through the 
ferns, smiled sarcastically, and said, in an audi- 
ble whisper to Edward Formby, “ What an ex- 
traordinary young woman!” while Edward’s 
bronzed cheeks grew pale, and his hands shook 
as if with fever; and then others of the guests 
sauntering in, they all went on through the green- 
house into the garden, and so to the hot-houses, 
which made part of the attraction at Hillside. 

Suddenly Ione gave a little ery. It expressed 
that kind of emotion born of surprise, which is 
as much pain as pleasure. 

“We have this all over our house at home— 
in Palermo!” she said, pointing to a bougain- 
villia, which the Hillside “cultivator” had rear- 
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this!” of a datura; “and these again!” bending 
over an -Arabian jasmine side by side with a 
tuberose. 

When she lifted up her face tears were in her 
eyes. She was astonished at herself. A week 
ago she would not have believed that anything 
reminding her of Palermo could have brought 
tears to her eyes. But to day she felt strangely 
moved, she did not know why. It was almost as 
if she were unhappy, yet how could she be un- 
happy? Her husband was absolutely perfect ; 
nevertheless she was dissatisfied and uneasy. 

And all for nothing! She knew that he loved 
her just as much as she loved him, and that was 
more than life itself; but he was not so demon- 
strative as she was, and before people he was de- 
cidedly cold. She must accustom herself to this, 
unpleasant as it was. It was English, and she 
loved England. Still, these two experiences of 
society at Oakhurst had not added to her happi- 
ness, if they had gratified her pride. She was 
happier at home with Armine’s dear head on her 
lap, when she could show him her love in all its 
fervor, and receive as much as she gave. She 
hated these restraints! Her whole life had been 
one of restraint. Now, when she had the liberty 
of expansion, she regretted to lose it even for a 
few hours. 

Which did not quite explain the reason why 
her beautiful eyes were dark and humid because 
she saw a few pots full of flowers which remind- 
ed her of Palermo, where she had been so wretch- 
ed, and whence flight had secured her joy. 

While they were still in the hot-houses, a serv- 
ant came with a message to St. Claire. He had 
been sent for to the mines, a good seven miles 
away, to an accident which brooked no delay. 
The mines led away from Oakhurst stil] further 
into the country than Hillside, so that he could 
not take Ione back with him on the way, and he 
must set off at once. 

“But how am I to get home?” asked Ione, 
hastily. 

She was always offended when the claims of 
her husband’s profession clashed with her own, 
and could never be brought to understand that 
her rights were second to those of the sick. 

“T am sorry, but I must go at once—I can not 
help you,” said Armine. 

“What a pity I did not have the carriage!” 
said Monica. ‘‘We came in the victoria, Theo 
and I, Anthony is riding. I wish I could give 
you a seat, Mrs. St. Claire, but Theo’s victoria has 
no third place.” 

“Thank you, I do not wish a place in Mrs. 
Barrington’s carriage,” said Ione, ungraciously. 

“Don’t make yourself uneasy,” said Edward. 
“T will see to all that. Mrs. St. Claire will be 
quite safe in my hands,” he added, turning to 
Armine ; “I will take good care of her and land 
her safe. So don’t worry, my good fellow. It 
will be all right.” 

“Tt is not very pleasant to be left here like 
a parcel to be delivered at my own home,” said 
Ione, with a smile too bitter for playfulness. 

“T can not help myself,” said Armine. “I 
must go now at once. Thank you, Formby, you 
are very good, I put my wife in your hands, 
and I am sure you will take care of her. Good- 
morning. Good-by, Ione. Good-by, Miss Bar- 
rington.” 

He held out his hand to Monica, and to her 
only, and he looked at her the last of all to whom 
he bade adieu. Then, with an effort, as if he re- 
membered himself in time, he turned to Ione and 
forced himself to smile; and so passed away, 
carrying his young wife’s sunshine with him— 
that sunshine which cast over him so deep a 
shadow. 

When the party broke up in due course, Ione 
was naturally left the last of the guests. Ed- 
ward, however, had had his dog-cart brought 
round with the rest, and he and Ione were seat- 
ed therein, side by side, before old Lady Hinton 
and the other matrons of pride and place had 
left the grounds. Still, there was a look of inti- 
macy and assignment about the whole thing which 
the dowagers noted with as much displeasure as 
they had noted the fact of Ione’s supremacy at 
luncheon. Patronage was one thing, equality 
another. The one might pass, the other was in- 
admissible ; and Edward Formby had to receive 
a lesson which each one concerned made up her 
mind she would be the first to give him. 

This sudden diversion of thought and plan 
made both Edward and Ione forget all about 
that hat and habit which she was to have bor- 
rowed from Monica Barrington for the sake of 
those riding lessons which he was to give her so 
generously. He remembered it as he was driv- 
ing her home, and proposed to go round by 
the Dower-house to make the demand. But 
Ione peremptorily refused to do this, and said: 
“No, she would wait now until she had a hat 
and habit of her own. It was not in her way to 
borrow, and she would not, even of this extreme- 
ly popular and good-natured Miss Monica Bar- 
rington’”’—said with a sarcastic inflection of her 
voice which rather startled unsuspicious Edward 
Formby. 

“You do not know what to order,” he answer- 
ed. “If you will not ask Monica, you must let 
me speak to Wilson. He is a capital habit-maker 
when directed, but he must be kept up to the 
mark. I know what you want, and you do not.” 

“Thank you, yes, do speak to him,” said Ione, 
forgetting the shallow water in which the do- 
mestic bark floated, if, indeed, it could be called 
floating at all. “If I am to have it, I might as 
well have it perfect; and, as you say, I do not 
know the mysteries, and should not understand 
what to order.” 

So there the matter stood. . Those riding les- 
sons were to be taken, and the clever mare was 
to be put in requisition, and lone’s hat and habit 
were to be ordered, under the direction of Edward 
Formby of Hillside. He knew what would suit 
her, and what she ought to have. And he was 





her husband’s sincere friend. Yes, quite true; 
he was this, and more. Nevertheless, friend to 
Armine as he was, he felt that Ione was far too 
good both for her husband and her present po- 
sition—that a man of St. Claire’s weak health 
and slender income was not worthy of her; that 
her social standing was infinitely below her per- 
sonal deserts; and that she ought to have mar- 
ried some strong, healthy, well-endowed country 
gentleman, with a stake in the county and a 
family tree of deep roots and well-seasoned 
branches—a man who would have carried her 
on the crest of the wave, and given her a home 
such as she deserved—like Hillside, for instance. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE FIRST STRUGGLE. 


“ Arming, I am going to take riding lessons,” 
said Ione, in a somewhat more cold and queenly 
than her usual loving manner. 

A slight change had come over her of late, 
damping down the extreme fervor of her love, as 
that filmy mist, the offspring of heat and precur- 
sor of storm, veils the glare of a cloudless siy. 
There was no positive cloud in the sky of her love, 
but there was undoubtedly a dim and misty kind 
of obscuration, which neither she nor her hus- 
band confessed. Whether confessed or not, it 
was there, torture to her, if to him—and herein 
lay the sorrow of the whole thing—both restful 
and refreshing, like silence after turmoil and free- 
dom after oppression. 

“T should be very glad if you could,” was his 
reply to her announcement. 

“T did not say if I could; I said I am going 
to,” returned Ione. 

“Yes? but from whom? How is it to be man- 
aged?” he asked, looking at her in some sur- 
prise. 

“ Your friend Mr. Formby will lend me a horse,” 
she said. 

“ And after? when the horse is lent, who is to 
teach you, and who will ride with you? You see, 
I have so little leisure!” said Armine, with the 
denseness of a man whose imagination is not 
quickened by the jealous fears of love. 

“ Mr. Formby will both teach me and ride with 
me,” said Ione, as if she had said something com- 
monplace and nothing startling. 

“ Edward Formby !” 

“ And why not, pray ?” 

The young husband of the beautiful bride look- 
ed grave. 

“Surely you are not going to be silly, Armine !” 
said Ione, with unmistakable irritation. “ You 
never take me with you: I am left to myself all 
day long—all day long. You can not object to 
my amusing myself in the best way I can. And 
I shall not mind if you do,” she added, unplea- 
santly. 

“I do not object to your amusing yourself, 
Ione. I often think, indeed, how dull and lonely 
your life must be, my poor child,” answered Ar- 
mine, kindly. “‘ But, you see, there are one or two 
things to be thought of in this besides the mere 
pleasure.” 

“Yes? 
difference. 

“Well, you see, you are very young and very 
beautiful, lone”-—the set proud face did not relax 
by a line; a week ago it would have brightened 
into more than ordinary radiance with pleasure at 
the compliment—“ and Edward Formby is a young 
unmarried man, and not some steady old stager 
who would be like your father. And English 
people are strict; and I really do not think it 
would quite do,” 

“Part of that objection is an insult, and the 
other part foolish,” said Ione. 

“It is impossible to defy public opinion,” ex- 
claimed Armine. 

“]T intend to try,” she said. “In Italy a mar- 
ried woman is free to do what she likes: I am 
not going to be less free in England.” 

“ You will ruin yourself and me,” Armine re- 
turned, less reproachfully than sorrowfully. 

“Tf you are silly enough to be ruined by such 
a trifle, [can not help it,” saidIone. ‘“ But I mean 
to have my rights.” 

“ Do you count among those rights that of keep- 
ing a riding-horse ?—you the wife of a poor pro- 
fessional man, in a small country place like Oak- 
hurst ?” asked Armine. 

“The horse will cost you nothing,” she an- 
swered. “It will only be the riding-habit, and 
this is not expensive.” 

“No? I always thought that riding-habits 
were expensive,” said her husband, briskly, glad 
of the extra leverage which she herself had given 
him. “In fact, I know they are; and, dear Ione, 
I fear I can not afford the outlay. You may be 
sure it grieves me to say this, but I can not.” 

“Tt seems to me you never can afford anything 
for me,” said Ione, bitterly. ‘‘ You contrive to 
get all you want for yourself. It is only when I 
want anything that you are suddenly so desper- 
ately poor!” 

“Ts that quite fair?” he asked. 

“ Fair or not, it is true,” she said. 

“T think not, Ione. Poor as I am, I think I 
share equally with you all that can be afforded.” 

“ And I do not,” said Ione. 

“T told you beforehand that, as my wife, you 
would be subject to all manner of privations,” 
said Armine, with a touching little accent of re- 
gret—almost of apology. “ Ihave always dreaded 
the moment when you would realize the bitter 
truth, and when it would press on you heavily, as 
it does now.” 

“T do not mind it in great things,” she return- 
ed. “I did not expect to keep a carriage and 
men-servants, because you told me I should not ; 
but I did not expect you would grudge me every 
little thing as you do.” 

“ I grudge you nothing, Ione, that I can afford,” 
he interposed, warmly. 

“And you might certainly let me profit by the 


What are they 2” she asked, with in- 
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kindness of others, without making this absurd 
and perfectly useless fuss,” continued Jone. “ You 
neglect me so much yourself, it is not right to 
object to any one else being kind to me.” 

“T neglect you no more than my business 
obliges me to do, and I am delighted when others 
are kind to you. You know that as well as I do. 
But in this matter—the expense is beyond my 
means, for the first part, and I am honestly afraid 
of what the world will say, for the second.” 

‘““T have told you already I do not believe the 
one, and the other is an insult,” said Ione. 

“ Believe it or not as you will,” he said, firmly, 
“itis true. Ican not afford it, and I will not run 
into debt.” 

“But, Dio mio! I must have clothes!” 
Ione, scornfully. 
dress, Armine ?” 

“T suppose you must when wanted,” he said. 
“ But there is dress and dress ; and riding-habits 
cost more than gowns.” 

“Certainly they do not,” was the reply, made 
very positively. “That is nonsense. How can 
they, when they take so little stuff, and have no 
trimming? And then they last so long, and save 
the others. In fact, a riding-habitis economy. If 
you think for yourself you will see it must be so,” 
she said, in that triumphant q. e. d. manner of 
those who are convinced with their will. 

“ Dear Ione, you know that it goes to my heart 
to deny you anything—to thwart you in any way,” 
said Armine, gently. He was really sorry for 
her, and he spoke the truth when he said that it 
pained him to deny her or tothwart her. Not able 
to love her as she loved him, he did honestly try 
to make up for his comparative deadness by com- 
plaisance and indulgence. ‘“ But whatcan I do?” 
he added. “Iwill not get into debt, even for 
you, dear”—smiling a little sadly— and my in- 
come is so miserably small.” ; 

““ And what am I to do?” retorted Ione. “I 
can not tell Mr. Formby that I am too poor to 
afford myself such a trifle as a hat and habit. 
It would be too humiliating—too disgracefully 
mean and shabby.” ‘ 

“ Ah, child,” he said, sorrowfully, “ you are be- 
ginning now to feel the pinch!” 

“You are making the pinch, as you call it, 
yourself,” she answered, lifting her chin. 

“Poor girl!” he said, gently. 

“T do not want your pity!” said Ione, with a 
gesture as if she flung off something distasteful. 

It was strange how her imperiousness kept 
pace with his greater mildness. Loving him as 
she did, it might have been thought that his will 
would have been her pleasure, and that she would 
have responded to the faintest show of tender- 
ness in him as an olian harp responds to the 
lowest sighings of the wind. And yet the thing, 
when fairly considered, was explicable enough. 
It was not his love for her that had won her— 
it was her passion for him that had possessed her 
from the beginning until now. She had loved 
of her own free-will, not because of his prayer ; 
she had given, not yielded ; and now when she was 
secretly sore because of his secret coldness, and 
openly irritated by his avowed opposition, she 
was not to be mollified by mere gentleness of 
manner. Gentleness is not tenderness, and love 
recognizes the difference. 


cried 
“Am I never to have a new 
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Autumn Costumes.—Figs, 1-3. 
See illustration on page 604. 


Fig. 1.—Ptarn ann Brocapen Woot Costume. 
This wool costume is a stylish arrangement of 
the new camel’s-hair with brocaded figures of a 
darker shade of brown than that of the plain 
ground. The figured goods forms the plain 
basque, with high-cut sleeves and pleated postil- 
ion; the vest of the plain camel’s-hair covers 
the front edges of the lining, and is buttoned by 
velvet buttons. Short and bouffant apron over- 
skirt of plain camel’s-hair. The figured skirt 
hangs perfectly plain in front, and is pleated on 
the sides and back. Two narrow pleatings of 
plain camel’s-hair are set around the skirt, with 
the figured skirt falling over the top of the upper 
pleating, thus making a heading unnecessary. 
Eeru felt hat with very dark red velvet trimming, 
and écru and salmon ostrich tips. Embroidered 
linen collar and cuffs. Tan-colored Suéde gloves. 

Fig. 2,—Orroman AND VELVET Costume. This 
costume is composed of three different fabrics, 
viz., plain ottoman silk for the basque, plain vel- 
vet for the skirt, and ottoman silk with appliqué 
velvet figures for the long over-skirt. The color 
is dark gray-blue. The pointed basque of otto- 
man silk has a Byron collar and cuffs of blue 
velvet, and small flat velvet buttons. The long 
over-skirt with appliqué velvet figures nearly con- 
ceals the velvet skirt, except on the left side, 
where it is caught up by pleats; the velvet, there- 
fore, need not entirely cover the founéation skirt 
upon which it is laid. There is a deep pleating 
of ottoman silk on the foundation skirt, and the 
velvet skirt is cut into long square cornered tops 
that fall upon the pleating. Blue felt hat with 
dark red ostrich plumes. Long tan - colored 
gloves. 

Fig. 3.—EnGuisn Tartor Suir. This tailor suit 
is of checked brown cloth with a velvet collar 
and cuffs. The basque is suitable for house or 
street; it is single-breasted, with curved fronts 
and pleated back. The neck is arranged to have 
a flat scarf inside with a standing linen collar. 
The sleeves are longer than those of more elabo- 
rate dresses. A single breast pocket for watch 
or eyeglasses is made inside, with only a slit visi- 
ble outside. The apron of the over-skirt has one 
side turned forward in a fish-wife revers, and the 
back is very bouffantly draped. The lower skirt 
is cut in long tabs that fall on a pleated flounce 
below. Soft felt hat of dark golden brown, with 
wings of the English blue jay stuck in the band. 
Brown castor gloves, 
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pleted by a velvet collar, and velvet ribbon belt and bow. Fig. 2 is 
a tailor dress of chestnut brown cloth, with a kilt skirt completed by 
a round over-skirt that is draped by drawing-strings at the sides. 
The Jersey basque has a military collar, and is ornamented with 
passementerie rosettes connected by festoons of silk cord. Fig. 3 
represents a dress of black and white checked wool batiste, the skirt 
of which is encircled with alternate straight pleatings and bias ruf- 
fles that are bordered with black velvet ribbon. The puffed drapery 
is looped with rosettes of similar ribbon, and floés of velvet ribbon 
loops form a jabot on the front of the basque and trim the postilion, 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresronpent. | 


has fashions of the coming winter will be more than ever eclectic, 
and will embrace everything that has been worn in all epochs, 
adapted to present use. There will be pointed corsages, with sleeves 
puffed at the top, masculine, Figaro, and other jackets, skirts plain in 
front and inflated on the hips and on the back, and also pleated all 
around from top to bottom. But in the general chaos the eye of an 
experienced observer can discern certain features which will prevail 
over all others. For example, the bottom of skirts will be cut in 
sharp or square points, or else in scallops resting on one or three 
pleated flounces ; skirts straight all around and trimmed with flounces 
will be somewhat exceptional, and a little behind the fashion, whil 
those cut out on the bottom will be general and as varied as possible. 
To give an example, I saw a dress yesterday the skirt of which was 
arranged as follows: the bottom was slashed perpendicularly four 
inches deep at intervals of four inches; the corners were then turned x 
back from the bottom and faced with velvet, thus forming a row of SS ryt 
points all around the skirt, underneath which were set three narrow . | ith 
flounces, the upper and lower ones of verre de Boheme green vigogne, , WF : 
and the middle one of satin of the same shade. . ‘eth 

The majority of the autumn and winter dresses will be of wool, aT ryeyrey 
velvet, and satin combined. Almost all corsages will be furnished 
with vests or plastrons, pleated or bouffant for slender figures, and 
plain for persons inclined to stoutness. Velvet will form a part of 
all toilettes, and will be combined with all stuffs, even silk gauzes 
and muslins for autumn réunions, being used for tabliers, plastrons, 
vests, and the revers of polonaises, corsages, sleeves, and pockets 
Three or five rows of narrow ribbon will be used for trimming flounces 
and the edges of polonaises and draperies; plain woollens will be 
striped with wide and narrow ribbon set on perpendicularly in differ 
ent ways. In a word, velvet will be universally worn, combined 
either with wool or silk, or with both these fabrics. 

Besides velvet, plain, striped, plaid, or figured, the trimming most 
in vogue will be embroidery cut out and applied on woollen or silk 
stuffs; this embroidery will represent large and small bouquets, and 
designs of all sorts, even to fruits, pastilles, and macaroons. 

For dressy winter toilettes transparent stuffs of all colors will be 
worn, such as silk gauzes with satin or velvet figures, the figures being 
solid while the ground is open, with square meshes, like canvas, 
bias like Valenciennes lace, or oval like Mechlin; these gauzes will 
be black, dark, or light, according to age and circuinstances, and will 
be worn over satin of the same color. 
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Plain and Striped Wool Dress. 





Tus dress is of soft, rough-finished ~~ S Ou ess \ } this 
limousine. The pleated skirt is of Be moment with x cost s for 
plain sandal-wood brown wool, while AK \ October, No 1 December, 
the basque and over-skirt which ‘ t chas vy t favorite au 
complete the costume are of sim in pastime, and more than evet 
ilar material in inch-wide stripes verte rhese costumes are 
of the color in the skirt alter very short, and are universally 
nating with stripes in combined made ¢ bstantial woollen 
red and green. The skirt = eS ‘ = =: Py A acts ‘ stuffs, s is vigogne, ot 
pleating is mounted in two at Ee , = aX r SS t h, chiné, striped 
flounces, the upper, longer ts : in oe . : =} i " STS ‘ e plaid. One of 
one forming vandykes 4 > . : = : : 3S = t mes is of et 
where it rests on the lower. I Name ‘ | S 2a=— S f two shades 
The round apron drapery | used 
is caught up very high at und skit 
the sides, and meets the ilt-pleated a 
pouf at the back on the | trin 
outside of the pointed t evers 
basque. The latter has ( t und the 
a shirred plastron of f e ove 
the skirt material. ch opens in 
4.2 . 4° I orderet 
Striped Shot Silk nag etle Her ge : 

Dress. \ mbroidered 

THis dress is of V ut 


striped moss green and 
golden brown — shot 
silk. The pointed bed- 
ice has a round che- 
mise Russe of the 
dress material, termi- 
nating with an erect 
frill at the throat, 
The half-long sleeves 
ave notched at the 
edge, and so likewise 
are the round front 
drapery and the three 
scant flounces on the 
skirt. The lowest of 
these rests on a full 
pleating that borders 
the foot of the skirt. 
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Autumn House 
and Street Dress- 

es.—Figs. 1-3. 
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color. The polonaise 
has round open fronts 
and a bouffant back, 
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flounces of cream lace. p sip . . a 
A wide lace jabot is 
on the front of the the corsage like th 


corsage, which is com- Figs. 1-3.—AUTUMN HOUSE AND STREET DRESSES. Louis XV. frill, p 
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cisely as it was worn by the gentlemen of that 
epoc h. 

All styles of bonnets will be in fashion, The 
favorite style for travelling in autumn, and for 
morning wear in town, will be soft felt, like those 
of men, with a low crown dented in the middle 
by the simple expedient of a blow of the fist, and 
trimmed on the side with a wing ora bird. Among 
the novelties in felt may be mentioned the Rus- 
sian coaching hat, with a large flat crown and 
narrow brim, trimmed with a simple reps ribbon, 
held by a buckle, which may be a work of art, 
set with rubies or sapphires, and worth twenty 
thousand francs. Round hats are also in prepa- 
ration, with kid crowns and felt brims ; this will 
doubtless be an exceptional fashion, but deserv- 
ing of note among the fancies of the moment. 

One of the favorite trimmings for dresses of 
the coming season will be satin figures cut out 
and applied on wool or silk stuffs. 

Among the new fabrics will be found those 
copied from old tapestries, with the ground woven 
so as to reproduce the cross threads and the figures 
like those of the tapestry. There are also woollen 
stuffs, chiné, or with bouquets and detached fig- 
ures, cloths of all sorts, plain, chiné, striped, and 
quadrillé, and numerous fine India cashmeres. 
The favorite colors are verre de Bohéme and Car- 
melite green, iron gray, blue-gray under a diver- 
sity of names, noisette, seal brown (which fashion 
can not make up its mind to abandon), mahogany, 
cuir in different tints, and every shade of sca- 
bieuse. EMMELINE RayMonp. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Constant Rerapre.—A red and white checked silk, 
trimmed with velvet ribbon, and made with a shirre d 
basque, apron over-skirt, and pleated skirt, would be 
suitable for a young girl of sixteen years. 

Zo.—Get tricoté cloth for your brown suit. Make 
the Marie Louise blue dress for your little girl in prin- 
cease fashion with a puffed Molicre vest of satin Surah. 

A. G. C.—Sponge your shiny black silk with a thim- 
bleful of borax dissolved in a tea-cupful of tepid wa- 
ter. 

Eve's Davautrer.—Your Japanese poplin is not du- 
rable, so do not spend much money upon it. Make a 
house dress of it with a gathered skirt and blouse-waist 
trimmed with a very little gray velvet. 

Wisoonsix.—Wax candles are used by those who do 
not like gas in city houses. Your hall floors should be 
of hard wood, and the rugs then will not need to cov- 
er them entirel y. 

Autor L.—The Bazar does not publish addresses in 
this colamn. 

A. R. 8.—A visite of plain and brocaded ottoman 
velvet will be what you want. For a reception dress 
get light ottoman silk and white lace. 

Aw Ovp Sunsoniuer.—We can not tell you where the 
warp can be obtained, and we do not give addresses to 
our readers. 

Taunton Corresronpent.--You gave no signature 
for answer. The pelisse of bine Amazon cloth will be 
appropriate, and you could have it stamped for soutache 
in newer designs, or else use many close parallel rows. 
A good wool Jersey costing from $5 to $10 will not 
show a white lining or under-waist beneath it. Wear 
a blue cloth or felt Henri Trois hat, with velvet folds 
and blue wings for trimming. 

A.—White piqué dresses in loose princesse shape, 
trimmed with embroidery, are still worn by five-year-old 
girls. Their flannel dresses are in sailor shape or with 
a yoke. Pleated princesse dresses all in one piece will 
Be made of flannel for the winter dresses of very small 
ys. 

Srewanrt.—Your coetion is answered in the wedding 
articie in Bazar No, 28, 

A. L.—The article, “ y C orner I Old Wash-Stands,” 
a 3 in Bazar No. 13, Vol. XV 

The first bridemaid holds the bride's bonquet 
when the wedding ring is being put on, congratulates 
her next after the family, stands near her while she 
receives congratulations, aud afterward assists in en- 
tertaining the guesta, 

Mes. M.—Get a long cloth coat of dark color, hand- 
somely braided and trimmed with fur. 

Lonereiiow.—Get gray cashmere, and trim it with 
darker gray velvet. ake it by descripton given in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 85, Vol. XV 

Anxtovus Inquinen.—A velvet polonaise and ottoman 
ekirt will be stylish. Use cloth or cashmere of the 
sume shade with your brown silk. 

Bess.—Outline-work in crewels would be more suit- 
able for your cream-colored linen curtains. Nos. 2 and 
88, Bazai, Vol. XV., contain appropriate designs. Short- 
ep your havy bine drese, and get some ve Fret of the 
same shade fora plastron or vest, and bands or rosettes 
on the skirt, Use the pleatings you now have, and 
have a velvet hip drapery on the silk arranged in folds 
that meet on the back of the princesse tournure. The 
veil and the young attendants are not inappropriate, no 
matter how “small and quiet” your wedding may be. 
It is considered injurious to some complexions to rub 
the face with a rough towel, but as a general rule 
friction is good for the skin. 

Ex.ars.—Your dark brown hair should be combed 
bask smoothly from your low forehead, and arranged 
in a small coll either high or low, as best suits the 
shape of your head. Cashmere, silk, and velvet dress- 
es are suitable for Innch and dinners at a New York 
hotel. Those of cashmere must be short, while for 
dinner you may wear any visiting costume or a demi- 
trained house dress. Gray, blue, and dark wine-col- 
ors should be becoming to you. Wrappers are not 
worn outside of your bedroom, For hotel breakfasts 
ee should wear any simple morning suit of muslin or 
awn at this season of the year, | of woollen goods 
in the antumn and winter. 

Ov» Sunsoniner.—An infant’s basket, a white dress, 
or a collar pin of gold dotted with turquoises or pearls 
isa pretty gifttoa baby. Salts of lemon will take out 
old ink stains, 

Vanity, anp Orurns.—Consult a good druggist 
about the proportions of quinine and alcohol for pro- 
moting the growth of the hair. Some tincture of 
cantharides may also be added; and in the place of al- 
cohol, castor-oil is preferred by some. 

Hvunonta.—Make up your grenadine over dark red, 
cream white, or yellow silk, and trim it with French 
lace ruffles. Get plain green ottoman silk or velvet to 
combine with your shot silk, aud make by designs of 
early autumn dresses published in the Bazar. 

Satiy 8.—Gold jewelry is not very fashionable at 
present, and for full-dress entertainments the absence 
of all jewelry would be in better taste for those who 
have no gems. 

Erou.x.—Your dress ought not to be unbecoming, 
but if you want to add color to it you might get figured 
velvet of the same shade for the figures on a red 
ground, or else striped red and prune satin would be 
= with it. 

ixtxn.—Get small black crocheted buttons, and put 
them very near together. Frills of Valenciennes or of 
Alengon lace and the new folds of crépe lisse are 
fashionable inside the neck and sleeves. 

8. 8. P.—If you would get some pink China crape 
for a shirred crown of a small capote and cover the 
front with puffs of the velvet you now have, the os- 
trich tips would make the trimming. Or else get one 
of the new frames with a crown af gi ded wires, through 
which yon must draw garnet and pink velvet ribbon, 
and use the other materials you have for brim and 
trimmings. Such a bonnet would be suitable now, and 
as an evening hat in the winter. 

Jury.—Your ideas abont the écrn dress are good. 
For the black silk you had better use the skirt merely 








as a foundation for a gray cashmere costume, and 
put some striped gray, red, and black silk in flounces 
on the skirt, and as a vest to the gray waist. 

Mr. M.E. J. S.—We do not publish addresses of pri- 
vate individuals. Back numbers of the Bazar for the 
last three years only can be had of the publishers. 

Lvou..e.—Do not alter your velvet skirt, but make a 
handsome cloth polonaise to wear over it. 

Rosx.—A border of your brown sable fur will be 
stylish trimming for either a golden brown or very 
dark green cloth or camel’s-hair suit; the preference 
is rather in favor of brown, but green and brown to- 
gether are very popular. 

. M. C.—Your sample is blue serge. 

Eur y.—Directions for making such rugs were giv- 
“J in Bazar No. 18, Vol. XIII. 

Z.—Light tan-colored gloves should be worn with 
your black brocade dress, Send your present, with a 
note of congratulation, a few days before the wed- 
ding. 

Montoa.—Thickly gathered French lace will be 
handsome trimming for your velvet polonaise. Put 
wide galloon on your black cashmere polonaise and a 
little jet. Hoop-skirts are not worn here. 

Annir.—Put one large square in the centre of your 
quilt, and the other four squares at each corner, hav- 
ing alternate squares of plush between. The large silk 
squares should be made up of irregular scraps of all 
colors in Japanese fashion. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS DISEASES. 


Dr. Henry, New York, says: “In nervous diseases, 
I know of no preparation to equal it.”—[Adv.] 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 


In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. The 
kind attention of the ladies is invited to this 
justly termed “ Par Excellence” Face Powder of 
the present age. Its many advantages will be at 
once recognized and appreciated, making it an 
indispensable requisite to a lady’s toilet. Unlike 
many other powders, which contain ingredients 
that cannot but prove harmful to the skin, 
Petrie’s Face Powder is warranted to contain 
absolutely nothing that will be of the least in- 
jury to the most delicate skin. Endorsed by the 
theatrical profession. Sent free on receipt of 
price. Postage stamps taken. Joun Perrier, Jr., 
Proprietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 





A PURE AND EFFECTIVE HAIR DRESSING. 

Coooatnk, a compound of Cocoanut Oil, beautifies 
the hair and is sure to allay all itching and irritation 
of the scalp. The superiority of Burnerr’s Fiavor- 
ine Exrnactrs consists in their perfect purity and 
streugth.—[Adv.] 





Liwe-svior and Pepsin has fully established its claim 
as the best aid to digestion. Caswett, Massry, & Co., 
1121 Broadway and 578 5th Ave.—[Adv.] 





C. C. Suayne, Fur Manufacturer, 103 Prince St., N.Y., 
sends Fur Fashion Book free. Send your address.-{ Adv.) 





i. ee 
AD VER riems KN'L'S. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been .cmoved. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 





A NEW CATarocue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
8-cent stamp, by 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
854 | Broadway, N. Y., or si4 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 























Produces the genuine lustre of new French Kid 
without injuring the shoe. 
__SOLD_ BY SHOE DEALERs. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.n By ALL DEALERS Turoucrout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1I878. 























NEWYORK SHOPPING by mail.—Ever ry description 
French Dress-making and Millinery, Send 
stamp for circular. M.G. ROOME, 273 Bleecker Street. 


BITTER BREAD. 


Comp.aint is frequently made by those who 
use baking powders that they leave in bread, 
biscuit, or cake raised by them a disagreeable, 
bitter taste. This taste follows the use of all 
impure baking powders, and is caused either by 
their containing alum (introduced to make a 
cheap article), by the impure and adulterated 
character of other ingredients used, or from the 
ignorance of their manufacturers of the proper 
methods of combining them. These baking pow- 
ders leave in the bread a residuum formed of 
lime, earth, alum, or other deleterious matters, 
not always, though frequently, tastable in the 
food, and by all physicians classed as injurious 
to health. The Royal Baking Powder is free 
from this serious defect. In its use no residuum 
is left, and the loaf raised by it is always sweet, 
light, and wholesome, and noticeably free from 
the peculiar taste complained of. The reason of 
this is because it is composed of nothing but ab- 
solutely pure materials, scientifically combined in 
exactly the proper proportions of acid and alkali 
to act upon and destroy each other, while pro- 
ducing the largest amount of raising power. 
We are justified in this assertion from the un- 
qualified statements made by the Government 
chemists, who, after thorough and exhaustive 
tests, recommended the “ Royal” for governmental 
use because of its superiority over all others in 
purity, strength, and wholesomeness. There is 
no danger of bitter bread or biscuit where it 
alone is used. 


FORT GEORGE HOTEL, 


Lake George, N. Y. 


Will remain open until October. Address 
E. L. SEELYE, Prop., Lake George, N.Y. 








FOR 


JP FALL PLANTING ©, 








“FOR THE THOUSE - 
NHE Autumn number of Vick’s Floral Guide, Sn- 
taining a full list of Bulbs for Fall Planting, and 
Flowers for the House, with descriptions of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Lilies, and all Bulbs and Seeds for Fall Planting 
in the garden, just published, and free to all on applica- 
tion. Customers who ordered bulbs last fall will receive 
it wi without applying. JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


WORTH KNOWING. 


Mons. H. GUILMARD recommends to the ladies 
Eau Merveilleuse as the best restorative for gray 
hair, $2 50 a bottle; Coudray’s Eau de Quin 
is the best Tonic for the bair—will positively promote 
its growth—$1 00 a bottle; Cream Soap for the face, 
prevents wrinkles and will beautify the complexion, 
$100 a jar; Blane des Grice to use after—finest 
owder known—$1 50 a box; Lubin’s Liquid 
Rouge, the most imperceptible, can be used for lips 
and cheeks, $2 00 a bottle; Créme Impératrice, 
to beautify the face, $1 00 a jar; Hazel-nut Flour, 
for softening the hands, 50c. a packet; Fard Indien, 
in different shades, for eyebrows and eyelashes, $1 50, 
6 bottles Golden Hair Wash for #5 00. Also, 
latest novelties in Tortoise-shell Ornaments; 
Shell Crescents, $3 00 a pair; Shell Dagger Pins, from 
50c. to $2 00 each, according to color of shell; and a 
beautiful assortment of combs, Our Cosmétiques are 
all genuine. Not responsible for those obtained else- 
where. Do not forget also that this is the only store 
where the Genuine Langtry Co re is ob- 
tainable; also,a magnificent assortmentof Switches, 
including Ash, Gray, Blonde, etc., in every shade, first 
quality hair only. On receipt of money order, will for- 
ward any of above goods to any part. Note the address, 


H. GUILMARD, Parisian Artiste, 
841 Broadway, New York. 


CONSTIPATION. 
Send yourname and address to P, 0. Box 
991, New Work City, for a circular, sent 


free, giving full information about the cause 
and cure of the above complaint. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT w Mk. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 








** Towe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 





ISFIGURING Humors, shiiaeinaame Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curioura Remepirs. 
Cortovra Resorvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, oad thus removes the cause. 
Cuttoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Curiouna Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cuticura, ix indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 
Curtovra Remepies are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
2% cents; Resolvent, $1. 
oTTER Drue anp Cuemroat Co., Boston, Mass. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published: 


THICKER THAN WATER. 


A Novel. By James Payn, Author of “By 
Proxy,” “ High Spirits,” ““A Beggar on Horse- 
back,” “Gwendoline’s Harvest,” “For Cash 
Only,” “The Best of Husbands,” “What He 
Cost Her,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. Also, 
4to, Paper, 20 cents. 





Those who are familiar with the writings of this 
author will, we fancy, agree with us that it is rather 
difficult to give any adequate notion of the contents 
in the sort of sketch and comment combined which 
is commonly known as a “review,” the reason being 
that so great is the sustainment of his tales, so com- 
pletely does almost every page contain something 
of incident, or illustration, or whatever is necessary 
to keep them going, that it is hardly possible to deal 
with them in mere outline. —Morning Post, London. 


BY THE GATE OF THE SE, 


A Novel. By Davin Curistre Murray, Author 
of “ A Life’s Atonement,” “A Model Father,” 
&e. ‘“Duodecimo Edition,” Paper, 15 cents. 
Also, 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 





“This is a novel of thrilling interest. Besides the 
hero and the heroine, who are well drawn and original 
characters, the personages of the story comprise one 
or two individuals who command the attention and 
pique the curiosity of the reader, notably an wsthetic 
poet, who at length cuts his flowing locks, and whose 
native powers find worthy expression only after he 
has learned to bring them under rigorous discipline.” 


Ill. 


HARD TIMES. 


A NOVEL. 
By CHARLES DICKENS, 


AUTHOR OF “PIOKWICK PAPERS,” ETO. 


““Duodecimo Edition,” Paper, 20 cents. 





ea Harrer & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, ¢ on receipt of the price. 


REALTE 


SEND ci: address to Swift Specific Co., Drawer 3, 
Atlarta, Ga., for an interestin treatise on 
Blood SEND} Skin Diseases, which they will mail free, 





CROCHET AND KNITTED LACE. 
It’s all the rage to make Trvtes and 
LADIES! LAMBEEQUINS With twine and rib- 
bon. Our New Boox or Crooner anp Kyitrep 
Lace contains a number of beautiful Patterns for this 
work, with Directions for making; also, Patterns for 
Thread Edginga, etc. Price, 30 cts., 6 for $1.00. We 
take P.O. stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. — 














52 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials for or Art N Need lework. Send 3c. for Catalogue. 








order. Clinton & Co, North Haven, Ct, 





SILKS for PATCHWORK, 


In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages all color 

AMERICA PURCHASING CO., P.O. Box 3648, N.Y, 

5 New Chromo Cards for 1884, name on, 1%c.; or 40 
all G Gold & k Silver, 10c, J. B. ‘Husted, Nassau, N.Y. 








Don't t suffer with eczema, tetter, ringworm, or any 
skin disease. Use Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure. 








=] _ 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julians Specific is the only aneiing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without Rg ay | the Skin. Ladies 
may a address Mme. JU LIAN %, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


ALL'S FOLDING DRESS FORMS. 

Changes to any size. Skirt Form, $3.00; Form 
Complete, $6.50, Forwarded myer y on_rec veipt ot 
price, On exhibition at 138 East 16th St.,N. Y. Send 
stamp for Illustrated Circular to M. A. te CEY, Gen- 
eral Agent, Winter St., Boston, Mass. Agents wanted. 
Opening of Importep "Parrenns, Sept. 17th and If 18th, 


“TAKE NOTICE, 
For 50c. (in aT 200 Elegant Scrap ge J 
No two alike. HITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 


CARD COLLECTORS. mr" handsome set of cards for 
Se. stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Roc hester, N. Y. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description promptly done for Ladies through- 
out the count Send for circular and samples. 








Mus. L. BALDW IN, No. 126 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


























SEPTEMBER 22, 1883. 


HARPER 


‘"S BAZAR. 








Le Boutillier Bros., 
Broadway and 14th St. 


SPECIALTY OF SILKS, 
VELVETS, AND FRENCH 
DRESS GOODS. 


Novelties in Fall Fabrics now on sale. 
eent by mail, Persons desiring our 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


(delivered free) should send their names at once. 


= 
Le Boutilier Bros., 
Broadway & 14th St., N.Y. 
oT 2 SEND 3c. STAMP FOR SAMPLE ‘COPY 
SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON’S 
QUARTERLY 


MAGAZINE OF FASHION AND ART, 
“THE FOUR SEASONS.” 


The best family magazine published. Liberally Illus- 
trated with the choicest engravings. 


Samples 














| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Present (Fall) | 


number contains interesting histories of Tapestries and | 


Lace Making (illustrated). Choice patterns and in- 
structions in ancient German and Italian Embroideries, 
together with comprehensive directions for stitches, 
etc. (elegantly illustrated). Novelties in Fancy Work. 
“The Ballad of the Thrush” (illustration). ‘* Haunts 
and Habits of English Birds” (illustrated). ‘* Round 
About the Farm” (illustrated). ‘“‘The Waning of the 
Year” (illustrated). ‘‘ The Prodigal Son ” (illustration), 
and a choice variety of instructive and interesting read- 
ing. $1.00 per year, postpaid. Agents wanted 
in every town in the United States. 
and Premium Lists. Published by 
SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 
6th Ave., cor. 19th St., New York. 


EVERALL BROS., 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


No, 236 FIFTH AVENUE. 
Cloth Suits, 
Riding Habits, 
Jackets. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINGE......cccccccccscsccess $4 00 
HARPERD WERE. ccccndeccccedcicsaceccens 4 00 
MARPERS BAZAR ocnceccsscccvccsvccsasevee 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 1 50 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


One Year (52 Numbers) 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Provie with the first Number for November, 
and the Voiumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harrer’s Youne Prorie sent on 
receipt of a three-ceut stamp. 





HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: 
weekly publication, coutaining works of ‘Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per nuinber. Fuil list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitousiy on application to iarrce & Beorurns, 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 


Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y, 





a@- HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 


$5 to $2 


“Dr. Benson’s Celery Pills cured me of nervous 
headache.”—M. Fannie Lockhart, Rising Sun, Md. 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free, 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





Harper’s Bazar. 


The best service is given 
by the Nonpareil Velveteens ; 
they cannot be distinguished 
from silk velvets. 


¢——-D 








The most Fashionable Dress 
Material of the day. The BROCHE 
is the only WOVEN Velveteen 
Broché in the market. 


a | 


Send for Terms | 





| 





T 


H. C. F. 


KOCH & SON, 


6th Ave. & 20th St, New York. 


SPECIAL SALE of 
1 lot BON MARCHE JERSEYS, 
all colors, $3.75. 
1 lot plain STOCKINET JERSEYS, 
all colors, $2.35. 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


THEIR 


FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE, 


The most COMPLETE BOOK of its kind pub- 

lished. Will be ready for distribution shortly. 

Ww. should be pleased to have strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 


AND 


MANTEL SETS. 
LE BOUTILLIER & CoO., 


31 and 33 West 23d St., N.Y. 
JARIS SHOPPING by an American Lady. 


Circular and references. Specialty. Laces and Wed- 
ding Troursseaux. Mrs. A. Lorrus, 5 Passage Saulnier. 





SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


OUR HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 
Fall and Winter 


FASHION CATALOGUE 
DRY GOODS, &c., 


Will be issued shortly. Do not fail to send for it. 


sent E'FCC on appiication. 


Boutillierjor 23a 
Brothers, | Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
|} man Hair Goods, 317 Srxrta Avenve, New Yor, 


| 
‘$12 





AWEEK. $12 aday at home easily made. Costly 








Outfit free. Address Truk & Co., Augusta, Maine. 














muscle and have plenty of lung capacity, 
generally smile rather than bawl, 


© 





into the household. They thrive on it, get fat, 


especially when 
Imperial Granum is placed in their sight. 
@ capital food, one that can be commended as furnishing the 
best principles for infant diet.---N. Y. Pharmaceutical Record. 





though they 





It is really eid i 
Ss WN 


USGY, NEW YORK. 









JAS. G. JOH 


NSON & CO. 


(Late JOHNSON BROS. & CO.), 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, 
653 & 655 BROADWAY, 
NEW 
Are now prepared to show the very lat 
markets for the fall season of 1883 in 
NETS, FRENCH and AMERICAN MII 
LACES and LACE GOODS, FANCY ( 


Samples and Informat 


Every lady desires to 


pronounced entirely free 
Over two million lad 
every instance it has giv 


ful efficacy. Sold by Far 








to beanty is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. 
appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time in procuring and applying 


Nonparel” cuit 
Velveteen. 


RETAIL HOUSE, 
8 EAST 14th STREET, 
YORK, 
est novelties of the French and American 
FRENCH PATTERN HATS and BON- 
sLINERY GOODS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
rOODS, &e., at Popular Prices. 


ion sent on Application. 


be considered handsome. The most important adjunct 


With this essential a lady 


LAITRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely harmless. 
It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York City, and 


from any material injurious to the health or skin. 
ies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 
en entire satisfaction. Ladies, if you desire to be beau- 


tiful, give LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 


icy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 


Price 75c. per Bottle. Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
MT OF NEW BOOKS. 


I 


| WHAT SOCIAL CLASSES OWE TO EACH 





OTHER. By Wiitiam Grauam Sumner, Professor 
of Political and Social Science in Yale College. 
1émo, Cloth, 60 cents. 


1. 

LIFE OF JAMES BUCHANAN, Fifteenth President 
of the United States. By Grorer Ticknon Curtis. 
With Two Steel-Plate Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $6 00, 

IIT. 

MEMOIRS OF JOHN ADAMS DIX. 
Morgan Dix. In Two Volumes. 
Tops, Uncut Edges, $5 00. 

IV. 

TWELVE AMERICANS. Their Lives and Times. 
By Howarp Carrou.. Containing Sketches of 
Horatio Seymour, Charles Francis Adams, Peter 
Cooper, Hannibal Hamlin, John Gilbert, Robert C. 
Schenck, Frederick Douglass, William Allen, Allen 
G. Thurman, Joseph Jefferson, Elihu B.Washburne, 
Alexander H. Stephens. Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 T5. 


By his Son, 
Svo, Cloth, Gilt 


Vv 
SPANISH VISTAS. By Groner Parsons Latrunop, 
lustrated by Cuartes 8. Reinuanr, Square Svo, 
Ornamental Cover, $3 00. 
VI. 

MOSAICS OF BIBLE HISTORY. The Bible Record, 
with Illustrative Poetic and Prose Selections from 
Standard Literature. By Marois Wittson and 
Rosert Pirrvont W1i.1.80N In Two Volumes. 
12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 

Vil 

THE GREEK AND LATIN INSCRIPTIONS ON 
THE OBELISK-CRAB in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York. A Monograph. By Avueusrvs C. 
Mereram, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Greek in 
Columbia College. Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 

VIII. 

COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY, Structural and Sys- 
tematic. For Use ind ¢ By 
James Orton, A.M., Pu. D., late Professor of Natural 
History in Vassar College. Revised Edition. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 80. 


in Schools 


olleges. 


IX. 
GAMES AND SONGS OF AMERICAN CHIL- 


DREN. Collected and Compared by Witniam 
Wetits Newer. svyo, Cloth, Ornamental Cover, 
$1 50. 


x. 

LETTERS AND MEMORIALS OF JANE WELSH 
CARLYLE. Prepared for Publication by Tuomas 
Cariyie. Edited by James Antrnony Frovps 
4to, Paper, 30 cents. Also, Library Edition, 12m, 
Cloth, $1 00. 

XI 


NAN. By Lvoy C. Linum, Author of “ Mildred’s Bar- 
gain,” ** Prudence,” &c. A Story for Girls. Llus- 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Altiora Peto. By Laugenoge Onrpnuant. 
Edition,” 20 cents; 4to, 20 cents. 


** Duodecimo 


Silas Marner, the Weaver of Raveloe 
Euior. “ Duodecimo Edition,” 20 cents 


By Grores 


“Disarmed!” By Miss Beruam Epwarps. 15 cents. 
Robert Reid, Cotton-Spinner. 


3y Aviog O'HANLON. 
20 cents. 


Sir Tom. 


3y Mrs. Onipuant. 20 cents. 


What Hast Thou Done? 
15 cents, 


By J. Firzezratp Mouwoy. 


A Foolish Virgin. By Euta Weep. 20 cents. 


By the Author of *' St. Olave’s,” 


The Senior Songman 
‘ 20 centa. 


“ Meta’s Faith,” &c. 
Aut Cesar aut Nihil. By the Countess M. Von Boru- 
MER. 20 cents. _ 
The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid. By Tuomas 
Harpy. Illustrated. 10 cents. 


Yolande. By Wititam Brack. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1 25; Paper, 20 cents 


For the Major. By Constance Fenimore Woo.son, 
Cloth, $1 00. 


Arden. By A. Mary F. Rostuxson. 15 cents. 


Mr. Scarborough’s Family. By Anruony Trontopr, 
20 cents. 


t@ Harrer & Brorucns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postaye prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

t2™ Hanren’s Cararouun matled free on recerpt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y, 


$66 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hat.ert & Co., Portland, Maine. 


LYONS FACE 


ARE 


FAST PILE 


GUARANTEED. 








Journal des Demoiselles (Paris) 
* Nonpareil Velveteen.” 
Of all fabrics of the kind, this 
one is the nearest approach to 
Lyons velvet; it is produced 
in the rich colors of the most 
expensive silk velvets. 
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CONSIDERATE. 
“How NICE IT Is, FRANK, TO CARRY OUR THINGS OURSELVES, AND NOT BE BOTHERED BY THOSE HARRY 

HORRIP SERVANTS! [Amelia's luggage consists of one book, while Frank’s—well, you can see for yourself. 


’ — ’ 
FAC E TTA. 
Turre was a great crowd, as usnal, in a London rail- 
way station from which a tri tin was about to depart; 
and all at once a man, who had put his hand in his un- 


der-coat pocket behind to take out his pocket-book 
and pay his fare, exclaimed, his face glowing with ex- 
citement: “ I've been robbed! There are thieves about 


here! Some villain has taken my poc ket-book from 
my ocket, with over £100 in it! 

Vhere did you carry your pocket-book, sir?” 
quire dl a by-stander, 

*In my under-coat pocket, behind.’ 

‘Then, sir, you can scarcely blame the individual 
who has taken it,” replied the other, in avery pompous, 
self-satisfied, patronizing manner, and in a voice of 
warning, intended for the ears of all within hearing. 
** Yes, you offer, if 1 may say so, a temptation, a pre- 
mium, sir, upon theft, by ying your money in such 
a place. Now always carry my money here,” he con- 
tinned, putting his hand into an inside breast pocket 
of his coat, “and there it isalways—” “ Safe,” he would 


in- 








have said, but he suddenly drew out his hand as if it 
had been bitten by an adder, exclaiming hy, my 
Thieves! thieves! thieves! 


po ypeneeciays is gone too! 
at u0 one go out of the station !” 








The advice was acted upon, and both pocket-books 
were found upon the floor, where they had been 
dropped by the adroit thief—but they were empty. 


PB Si EE 
ago a little boy went with his father to 
acolt. He patted the colt’s head and made quite a 
fuss over it, until the stableman told him to be careful 
that the colt did not turn round and kick him. When 
young Hopeful went home his mother asked him what 
he thought of the colt. “I like him pretty well,” was 
the reply. ‘* He's very tame in front, but he’s awful 
wild behind.” 


A short time 


see 


a 


‘Ma, is Mr. Thompson respectable 
‘Certainly, my child. Why do you 10m that ques- 
tion £4 
Secause he wears such poor clothes.” 
*You should not judge persous by their clothes; 
none but silly people do that.’ 
*Then everybody's silly—ain't they, ma? 


Me. Brown took home asplendid doll one day for his 
sdaughter. It was provided with that wonderful 

of mechanism which enabled it, on being 
squeesed, to emit the squeaking sound supposed to 
imitate the human voice, so dear to childhood, That 


littl 
piece 





| 





AN EMBARRASSING 


by a bashful young professional man), 


same evening the little puss was sitting on her father’s 
knee, and several times pressed her small fist upon her 
parent's shirt front. Producing no effect, she looked 
up | in the paternal face, saying, ‘* Papa.” 
“Yes. What is it, my child 2” he replied. 
“Why don’t you sque - 
A man‘at a club was saying that a certain individual, 
who was remarkable alike for his good nature and his 
love of stimulants, was “full of the milk of human 
kindness, re 
“Yes,” said his: interlocutor, “the rum and milk of 
human kindness. 









An Irish priest who preached recently on the effect 


of a decision under the Land Act took for his text the 
words, ** And the rent is made worse.” 


* Children and fools,” 
tell the truth.’ 

** Mother sent me,” said a little girl to a neighbor, 
“to ask you to come and take tea with her this even- 
ing.” 

* Did she say at what time, my dear?” 

“No, ma’am; she only said she would ask you, and 
then the thing would be off her mind.” 


says an old adage, “ always 


tired of frocks, who has seen that his widowed 
‘“*MAMMA, WILL 
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POSITION. 


mania is evidently pleased with attentions paid her 
MR, SMYTHE BUY ME A PAIR OF PANTS SOON? 
[A faet. 


“Grandpa, does hens make their own eggs? 

“Ver, indeed, they do, Johnny.’ 

“ An’ do they always put the yolk in the middle ?” 

“Guess they do, Johnny.” 

“ An’ do they put the starch around it to keep the 
yaller from rubbing off 7) 

“Quite likely, my boy.’ 

“ An’ who sews the cover on?” This stumped the 
old gentleman, and he barricaded Johnny’s mouth with 
a lollipop. 


on 


connatictellinivaisien 
Mart (knocking at the door of Master 
pleaded for an extra half-hour in bed), 
ter Neddy. Time is up.” 
Master Neppy (drovwsily). 
should think you might be 
stop nagging me. 


Neddy, who haa 
**Come, Mas- 


“Well, if Time’s up, I 
satisfied with that, and 
‘eailaceapurslliiategiiaica 


A teacher asked a bright little girl, ‘* What country 
is opposite to us on the globe ‘ 

* Don’t know, sir,” was the answer. 

“* Well now,” pursued the teacher, ‘‘ if I were to bore 
a hole through the earth, and you were to go in at this 
end, where would you conie out ?” 

“Out of the hole, sir,” replied the pupil, with an air 
of triumph, 























FULL 


A PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION OF 


THE SCENE ACCORDING TO MR, MUYBRIDGE'S 


CRY. 


NATURAL PRINCIPLES, 





